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Special Projects for Christmas 








the BUUK SHUP 


GIFT IDEAS 
for CERAMISTS 





HERE ARE 4 OF OUR CURRENT BEST SELLERS 


Make a selection now and order before the busy gift season begins. 
All of these books have been carefully reviewed to assure you the 


best reading in the field of ceramics 


DESIGNS AND HOW TO USE 
THEM by Joan B. Prioio—A 
guiding hand to top-notch decora- 
tor achievement, these simple mo- 
tis need no shading and may be 
easily enlarged or transferred. With 
emphasis on simple, modern de- 
sign, the author has assembled a 
complete subject list including 
birds, fish, Pennsylvania Dutch, 


pik 
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ee 


sports, flowers, nursery and sce- 
nics. Large (8'/2” x 11!/.”) format, 
134 pages, profusely _ illustrated. 

$5.95 





CERAMIC SCULPTURE by John 
B. Kenny—Mr. Kenny's latest book 
promises to be as valuable as 
his “Pottery Making.” He uses the 
same step-by-step pictorial tech- 
nique and an identical format. 
Containing over a thousand photos 
and sketches, it covers all phases 
of the sculptor’s art from beginning 
essentials to advanced projects, 
including animals, chessmen, fig- 
ures, and many others. Large 
(7” x 10” format), 302 pages. 

$7.50 








Order Form 
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MONTHLY 


4175 N. High St., 


Book Department 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me the following books: 
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Ohio Residents add 3% Sales Tax. 

| enclose [_] Check [_] Money Order [_] Other 
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We pay postage 


MOSAICS, HOBBY AND ART by 
Edwin Hendrickson—This pioneer 
book on mosaics features popular 
patterns of well-known mosaic 
craftsmen as well as step-by-step 
instruction on 12 basic projects. 
There is profusely-illustrated infor- 
mation on tesserae—how to cut, 
shape and use—adhesives, cements, 
dyes, backings and edgings best 
suited for mosaics. A handbook for 
the beginner as well as the ad- 
vanced hobbyist. 111 pages. $3.50 





CERAMICS FOR THE ARTIST 
POTTER by F. H. Norton—The 
most complete book on ceramics! 
From choosing the proper clay to 
putting the final touches on a 
piece of pottery, each operation 
is explained clearly and _ simply 
with photographs and diagrams. 
The first half of the book tells 
how-to-do-it; the second goes into 
more advanced discussions of clays, 
molds, glazing, etc. 320 pages, 
471 illustrations, (7” x 10” format). 

$7.50 


“That book is good which 
puts me in a working mood.” 
=—<« Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Here are 4 GOOD books 





from the CM booklist! 
All sold with a money back 


‘Guarantee 























In order to know exactly what's 
happening in all parts of the setting 
during the critical high temperature 
stage of the firing cycle, a sufficient 
number of plaques of Orton Cones 
should be used. 


In fact, Orton Cones used wisely 
throughout the setting provide prac- 
tically free insurance against over- or 
under-firing, at the same time aiding 
in increasing the percentage of first- 
quality ware! 


For over 60 years ceramists have 
learned that Orton Standard Pyro- 
metric Cones are a completely reli- 
able check on firing conditions. If 
you are not already using Orton 
Cones, request complete information 
on how they can be used in YOUR 
operation to advantage. 


Also write for the Temperature 
Equivalent Table and the informative 
free booklet PROPERTIES AND 
USES OF PYROMETRIC CONES. 
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Remember to Buy Quality 
— And Quality Means Re-Ward! 





You're in for the thrill 


of your “Ceramic Lifetime’ 


They're the talk of the nation . . . The magic of 
high fire stoneware finishes are yours for the ask- 
ing with Re-Ward's low fire STON'WARE 06 
Glazes designed specifically for easy-to-work Cone 
06-05 bodies and firing (1841°-1886°F.). 


33 new and exciting glazes are available to 
satisty your most creative ideas, from SPEK-L- 
STON'WARE and STON'WARE 06 Glazes to an 
elegant line of ANTIQUE and MAJOLICA, Glazes. 


Re-Ward is the outstanding name in prepared 
ceramic glazes among schools and institutions. 


Send for Free Instruction Sheet, 
"The Art of Brush Glazing” 


Re. Ward CERAMIC COLOR MFRS., INC. 


1987 Firestone Bivd., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Teachers and Instructors: Send $1 on school letterhead (or 
show proof of affiliation with school or institution) and we 
will send samples of recommended school glazes and under 
glazes. Value $9.50, 











THE FINEST, SAFEST KILNS 
ON THE MARKET 


“ANN. 


THE TROUBLE-FREE METHOD 





UL APPROVED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance Company 
about the importance of UL approval on any electric appliance. 
Others claim that wire and switches are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 


TOP LOADERS 


20 quality built, feature packed models from which 
to choose. DYNAKILNS feature the patented DYNA- 
GLOW porcelain element holders . . . 4-way switches 
.-. 2 peep holes. . . pilot lights . . . and they are 
designed with your safety in mind. MODEL UtsH 











FRONT LOADERS 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 
FURNACES 
TO 3000° F 
. using silicon 

carbide heating 

elements 


A complete 
line of bench 
and floor mod- 
els available. 
MODEL 424 MODEL 818-G 


ENAMELING KILNS 


TEMPERATURE HOLDING 
ENAMELING KILN 
Can Also Do Ceramics! 


7 ase plus $2.00 crating charge. 
Chamber size: 4” x 812" x 812" 
Le) e) 1 mam 7-6! ENAMELING KILN 


All steel welded case . . . gravity door... % 00 
Plugs in y J 5 


Patented Dyna-Glow element holders . . . 
anywhere . . . attains enameling temperatures 








Price includes Pyrometer, 

Input Control Switch, Gravity Door, 
Pilot Light, and Patented Dyna-Glow 
Porcelain Element Holders. 

Attractive . . . Plugs in anywhere! 


MODEL E49 





no crating charge. 
Chamber size: 


quickly regardless of voltage conditions . . . 
elements can not be burned out due to over-firing. 4" x 8” x 8” 
*Pyrometer available at $20.00 extra 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
ID, & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHESTER 11, PENNA. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR ENAMELING 


LOW COST KILN 


for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 
434” diameter and 1!/2” high. It reaches enameling tem- 
perature quickly and maintains it constantly. All parts are 


easily replaced at nominal cost. 


NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs 
over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk 
form. 














ENAMELS 


Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents. 


METALS 


All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated 
steel which requires no pre-cleaning. 


FINDINGS 


For cuff links, ear rings, brooches etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our com- 
plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling. 


} ThomasC.ThompsonCo.. 


LIBRARY | 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
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HOW TO SEE CONES 


Dear Editor: 

The September edition of CM contained 
a letter from a reader telling of the diffi- 
culty he is having distinguishing cones at 
high temperature. 

I, too, was confronted with the same 
problem in my first attempts at firing at 
stoneware temperatures. The use of a blue 
glass obtained from an optometrist wasn’t 
of much help to me. However, I was able 
to overcome this difficulty by a special 
proper loading of my electric kiln, placing 
the ware in such a manner as to provide 
an unobstructed view of the heating ele- 
ment directly behind the cones. Only a 
small area need be so exposed. This per- 
mits a concentration of light on the cones, 
causing them to become sharply defined 
instead of being blended with the glow of 
the white heat in the kiln. 

Mrs. Doris M. Kaun 
Moorpark, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

. . .If the kiln has more than one peep 
hole, as mine has, it is safer (than blowing 
into it) to open two peep holes at once, 
just for a moment. ‘This makes a draft 
which cools the cones enough so that they 
become visible. I have done this many 
times without damage to the ware. 


Mrs. Haze McKeon 
Hillsborough, Calif. 


FOR JUDGING STANDARDS 


Dear Editor: 

I write to record my support of Prof. 
F. Carlton Ball in his remarks in the 
October issue of CM regarding ethics in 
judging. The suggestions of Mr. Joel 
E. Edwards are also, in my opinion, suc- 
cinct, intelligent and commendable. 

Although I have been a successful pro- 
fessional artist and potter for several 
years, I have not entered work in shows 
precisely because of the reasons implicitly 
and explicitly pointed out by these gen- 
tlemen. Many of my artist friends feel 
the same as I. 

I believe that exhibits are essential to 
the growth of the artist and the craft. I 
hope CM and its supporters will take the 
initiative in establishing ethical and equit- 
able standards for future shows. 

Les LAMBSON 
El Cajon, Calif. 


TEACHER'S PET 


Dear Editor: 

I am an amateur and a primary-school 
teacher. I get a great deal of help both 
for myself and my class from CM. Enjoy 
it very much. 

Mrs. VINCENT FRANCIS 
Vermilion, Ohio 


C'EST LA VIE! 


Dear Editor: 

I was a subscriber to your magazine in 
1956, but as I don’t understand the 
English language so well, I have tried 
to find something like Ceramics MONTHLY 
in French. But nothing doing! There is 
no “review” like Crramics MONTHLY. 
So I decided to come back to you. May 


I suggest that you publish a French edi- 
tion? If, by any chance, you decide to do 
it, let me know. In the meantime, I en- 
close my subscription for three years, I 
enjoy your magazine so much that I take 
the chance again to try to assimilate your 
language. But let me tell you, it is very 
hard, because I am an amateur in ceram- 
ics and in English! 
GILBERTE DUFRESNE 
Rouville, Quebec 
Canada 


BOULDERS ON BRAIN 


Dear Editor: 

I’d like to tell you how much we en- 
joyed the piece on stones by Lucia Com- 
ins (CM, August 1957). Some stone- 
pressed pieces are ready for firing right 
now — and have boulders on the 


brain... 
MarRION WALKER 
Donya Pottery 
Brookfield, Conn. 
DUAL ROLE 


Dear Editor: 

. . . I am always pleased to find Carlton 
Ball’s and Tom Sellers’ articles. You have 
an opportunity to help the field of ceram- 
ists in so many ways. The article by Oppi 
Untracht in the September, 1957 issue is 
very interesting. Seems to me you are try- 
ing to do a dual sort of job in the maga- 
zine, which is good. You are including 
articles of inspiration for the professional 
minded potters and helps for the small 
set-ups of individuals who are seeking 
ideas 

ANNE JONES 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colo. 





DUNCAN PRECISION-MADE - $ 
STUDENT CASTING MOLDS 


FOR EZ CASTING 






*For P.P. in U.S.A. add 60c for 






NOW .. . Cast Greenware in minutes. Number of pieces listed with each 
mold are cast all at once. Quality and precision manufacture makes these 
molds durable. They may be used over again many times without loss of 
detail. Simple, speedy and very economical, but absolutely superb in 
detail and results. A perfect student mold. 


Molds packaged with complete illustrated instructions. 


onm-—40c for ea. extra In Calif. 40¢ for one 
ond 20c for ec. extra. In Colif. odd 3% Sales te. 


PLUS 25 additional molds 


illustrated in FREE Folder 
at your Dealers’ or 
Distributors’ or 
write direct 


CERAMIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Dept. CM1 - 40306 N. BLACKSTONE AVE..- FRESNO 3, CALIF. 





SM-500 7 Cats 


NOTE: Tay Duncans! MEW Covee(frall paque Underglaze with: the miracle ipudaiit PG-]6 
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IT WOULD ORDER MA 
TAKE AN 
ORDER BLANK 
44 FEET LONG 


To order just one = 
every item we offer for 
sale in our big, new 68 44 feet 
page 

CATALOG +57 


If you don’t believe it 








TRY (7! 
We'll handle your order 
PROMPTLY 
Y 
HOUSE of CERAMICS 
2481 Matthews Ave., Memphis 8, Tenn. 














SNAP—EM’ 
Mosaic Tile Molds 
Oo easy fo use — Fun to do 


The tile molds produce This is a SNAP-EM' Mosaic Tile 
deeply scored cast 6"x6"x3/16" thick. Scored 3 sizes 








slabs of tile, that after hea 
glazing and firing, can on ————= Lf 
be easily broken 9S OO 
ee =a 
PPP AE AP TE OF ~ 
Mold 
#530/16 —I'/p” sq. 
The glaze is applied to 531/64 — 3%” sqs. 
the smooth side of tile #532/144— 34” sqs. 
With glazed surface up, #533 Plain Surface 


hold the tile between 
thumbs and forefingers. 


Press downward with MOLD PRICE 
thumbs. Tile breaks at $3.60 each 
scoreline 


(Approx. wt. of each 
mold 10#) 


Instructions for com- 
pleting mosaics 


included 


| 


CEMENT (Waterproof) 134 oz. tube 35c. Cements I! sq. #. 

GROUT: 35¢ per Ib. Will grout 1'/2 sq. ft. Colors: Stoneware 
Grey, Yellow, Coral, Walnut, Brown, White. 

BLACK GROUT: 60c per lb. 


TILE NIPPERS: High Grade Swedish Steel—each $3.00. 


CREEK—TURN, teiresport, w. s. 
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Exciting!... NEW! 
for ENAMELISTS 


for CERAMISTS 





COPPER AND 
CERAMIC JEWELS 
TAKE TO WOOD 
and SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED JEWELRY 








Beautiful Brazilian Rosewood 
and Ebony for your Enameled 
Copper and Silver. 


Exquisitely designed wood jewel- 
ry recessed to take enameled 
inserts and ceramic jewels, Brace- 
lets, necklaces, earrings, pins, 
pendants, etc. 


Frame Copper = Press 

No. Only Kit Molds 
A(W24) $1.35 $1.55 = PM 15 
B (W26) 1.10 1.34 = =PM 15 
C (W33) 95 1.15 PM 16 
D (W14) .60 68 =PM 15 
E (W11) 55 63° PM 15 


CERAMIC JEWEL PRESS MOLDS $1.50 


$ 
RY 











Smartest line of finished jewelry 
to take ceramics. Rich antique 
copper, gold or silver finishes. 
Compares to $5 to $25 jewelry 
values. Specify finish you wish. 


Frame Press Copper 
No. Only Mold Kit 
F (CH-2241) $1.75 PM 15 $2.00 
& (4121) 15) PM 15 85 
H (BR-2240) 1.30 PM15 1.55 
1 (BR-2259) 1.05 PM17 1.60 
J (BR-9534) 1.25 PM 15 = 1.57 
K (PE-9555) 1.10 PM 16 1.30 





CHRISTMAS GIFT 


SPECIAL 
) GENUINE LEATHER 
CIGARETTE CASE 


$7.95 Complete 
(INCLUDES COPPER INSERTS) 


7% x 3% x 1% for king size cigarettes. Excellent 
workmanship — hinged cover — walnut lined. 
Black or brown. Compare at $25, 

Orders to $25.00 add 50¢ postage — all above we pay! 
COMPLETE 64 PAGE 1958 IDEA BOOK AND CATALOG 
INCLUDING THESE AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER PROJECTS .. . 25¢ 

WRITE ORDER TO 


THE COPPER SHOP 


A Division of Immerman & Sons 
Dept. C-41 © 2185 East 14th St. © Cleveland 15, Ohio 








Send show announcements early—WHERE 
TO SHOW: three months ahead of entry 
date; WHERE TO GO: at least six weeks 
before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 
*national competition 


CauirorniA, SAN FRANCISCO 

December 1-22 
*“Church Art Today,” sponsored by 
Grace Cathedral. Sculpture, jewelry and 
crafts suitable for Christian liturgical 
and devotional use are eligible. Jury of 
selection and awards. Purchase prizes 
total $400. All entries will be for sale. 
For entry blanks and information, write 
The Registrar, Church Art Today, 
Diocesan House, 1055 Taylor Street, San 
Francisco 8. 


Ox10, YOUNGSTOWN 

January 1-26 
Tenth Annual Ceramic and Sculpture 
Show for residents and former residents 
of Ohio. Purchase prizes total $750. Jury, 
entry fee $2, packing charge $2. Dead- 
line for entries, December 15. For de- 
tails write Secretary, Butler Institute of 
American Art, 524 Wick Ave. 


WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
December 11-January 12 
Northwest Annual Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Seattle Art Museum, is open 


to residents of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, British Columbia and 
Alaska. Jury, purchase prizes. Ceramic 
sculpture included in media. Deadline 
for entries: November 23. For details 
and, entry blanks, write the Museum, 
Volunteer Park, Seattle 2. 


WHERE TO GO 


CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT 

November 8-December 20 
The 19th Ceramic National, “The Syra- 
cuse Show,” at Scripps College Gallery. 
Includes prize winning pieces and a large 
selection of other work from the recent 
biennial. Circulated by the Syracuse 
Museum. 


FLoripaA, SARASOTA 

November 14-29 
Annual exhibition of the Florida Crafts- 
men at the Sarasota Art Association 
Galleries and the Chamber of Commerce 
building. 


FLoripa, WINTER PARK 
November 3-21 
“American Jewelry and Related Objects,” 
a Smithsonian Institution Traveling Ex- 
hibition at The Morse Gallery of Art, 
Rollins College. 


Iowa, CeparR FAs 
November 5-26 
“Midwest Designer-Craftsmen,” a Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition, 
at Iowa State Teachers College. 


Kansas, LAWRENCE 

through November 17 
Kansas Designer-Craftsmen Show at the 
University of Kansas. 


Louisiana, NEw ORLEANS 
November 10-December 8 
“Finnish Crafts,” at the Isaac Delgado 
Museum. A_ Smithsonian institution 
Traveling Exhibition. 


MINNEsoTA, St. PAuL 

November 10-December 23 

Fiber, Clay and Metal Competition for 
American craftsmen at the Saint Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit 
Ave. 


Missourt, St. Louis 
November 18-December 16 


16th Missouri Show at the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. 


NEw JERSEY, MONTCLAIR 
November 3-December 8 


The 26th Annual New Jersey State Ex- 
hibition at the Montclair Art Museum. 


New JERSEY, NEWARK 
November 22-January 5 
Sixth Annual Christmas Exhibition-Sale 
at the Newark Museum, 43-49 Wash- 
ington St. 


New York, BuFFALO 
November 17-December 15 


“Designer-Craftsmen of Western New 
York, 1957” at the Albright Art Gallery. 


New York, NEw York 
through November 22 


Ceramics by Minnie Negoro at the 
Greenwich Village Pottery, 16 Jones St. 
(Continued on Page 30) 








class that are safe to use? 


art mediums? 


QUESTIONS 
FOR THE 


TEACHER 


© Do your students have ceramic colors in 


@ Can these colors be used like other known 





Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exp 


Whether amateur or skilled artisan . 


quality, 
MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 





d mech 





. you'll find the smooth motorized 




















operation . . . ease of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER POTTER'S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 
tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 

Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 


© Can they be used by all age groups? 
IF NOT — then write 
(on school or official letterhead) to us 
for complete information on 


Ceramichrome's prepared liquid 
aderclaze You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 
ceramic = 9 s and glazes change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is contrclled by a foot pedal. 


offer the ! Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any % HP motor. 
thet above qualities and more! oo Y, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 
eel. 





Floor Model. Item 47b, Wt. 
$175.00—Factory Price J 
Bench Model. Item 47a, Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at 
$125.00—Factory Price 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 20-R Burlington, Wis. 


90 Ibs. Lists at 
89.95 





——_ 
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CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES 


2111 W. SLAUSON LOS ANGELES 47, CALIF. 
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Siygetlions 


from our readers 


ENAMELIST’S TIMER 
A three-minute egg timer 
is a handy thing for enamel- 
ists to keep near the kiln 
since most enamels take that 
long to fuse. Also gold lustre 

requires three minutes. 

—Irene Illes 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HANDY LABELS 
To be sure you always have 
the right color enamel with- 
out having to check the label, 
try this. Take discs of en- 
amel in all your colors and 
scotch tape them to the tops 
or sides of your bottles. This 
eliminates checking chart 
colors with the numbers on 
bottle labels, and also gives 
you the finished color of each 

enamel. 

—Irene Illes 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WIRE SHAPER 

If you have trouble bend- 
ing two or more wires to 
match when doing cloisonne 
enameling, glue your paper 
pattern to a small block of 
wood, or draw your design 


on the wood. Then hammer 
small brads around the de- 
sign. It is very easy to bend 
your wire around this jig. 
The spacing of the brads will 
be controlled by the detail in 
your design. Finer details will 
require closer spacing of the 
brads. 
—Peg Townsend 
Tucson, Ariz. 


NEWSPAPER STRAINER 

After making a_ plaster 
mold, clean all your utensils 
on thick layers of newspaper. 
The water will run through 
the paper and pieces of plas- 
ter will stay on top. The 


paper can be rolled up and 

thrown away, eliminating 

messy pieces of plaster and 
dirty water. 

—Mildred Wenning 

West Long Branch, N.J. 


CARDBOARD TUBES 
FOR SUPPORTS 

Save cardboard tubes from 
rolls of paper towels, wax 
paper, etc. for use in build- 
ing ceramic sculpture and 
coil pieces. The tube gives 
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support and makes the piece 
hollow, allows clay to shrink 
without cracking, and will 
burn out in the kiln. They 
also can be built out with 
crumpled damp paper to any 
desired shape. 
—Mary Batten 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. 


SPONGING HINT 
While sponging the inside 
of a square cast piece, the 
outside sometimes bulges and 
becomes misshapen. To avoid 
this, place a block of wood 
to the outside of the side you 
are working on, and your 
piece will have straight sides 
when you finish smoothing 

the inside. 

—Peg Townsend 
Tucson, Ariz. 


MIRROR FOR PROFILES 
By placing a mirror near 
the wheel head and angling it 
so the pot on the wheel can 
be seen in profile, the potter 
can see the exact shape “from 
a distance” of the pot being 
thrown. This eliminates inter- 
(Continued on page 8) 


Dollars for your Thoughts 
CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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CLAYS AND GLAZES 
THAT GO TOGETHER: 


DRAKENFELD clays and glazes are made for each 
other — are the right combination for better ware. 
Here are a few suggestions. Give them a trial and 
convince yourself. 


CLAYS 


CONE 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
. . « just add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. The slip improves with age. 
CONE 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
. comes in moist form, ready to use for 
modeling or throwing on a wheel. 


GLAZES 


Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 06-02 Matt Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 


These glazes produce sparkling results — are available 
in a wide variety of colors. All are specially designed 
for Cone 06 fire — danger of crazing, shivering, blis- 
tering, pinholing and crawling is greatly minimized. 


OWN AN ELECTRIC KILN. Enjoy 
the thrilling experience of firing 
your own ware. Drakenfeld has 
a full line of electric kilns—floor 
and bench models—front loaders 
and top loaders— from which to 
choose one best-suited to your 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG No. 50-A 
Contains complete information and 
prices on clay bodies, prepared glazes, 
overglaze and underglaze colors, py- 
rometric cones, banding wheels, lab- 
oratory mills, electric kilns and pot- 
ter’s wheels. 

















* 
Acclaimed 
Everywhere 
by 
Teachers 
and 
Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


* 


This Nationally 


or er. va\ Recognized 
Tho Oriaitial, Power-Driven 
Wie hip C need Precision Wheel 
apr only $57.50 


ow Cost Variad 
\ POTIERY 


(Shipped complete, 
ss Motor) 


* 


. . . The famous B & | 





Ideal for school, studio, home use 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 


features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & | . . . get full, free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features . . . 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, .o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & I Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 











NOW ... MAKE YOUR OWN 


—~ 





* Color Chart 

* Instruction Sheets 
Price List 

We carry everything for mosaic work. Imported Italian and 

French mosaic tiles and tessarrae, brass and wrought iron 

table frames, legs, mastics, tools and grout. 


t Wrought Iron Table Frames Brass Finish en ee) 
Legs—set of 4 set of 4 

6”_.. 6.95 6”_-.. 3.95 

BF ie PE ane aD 

14°_.... 9.05 167_.... 5.50 


16°_._ 11.95 22°. 6.50 





Circular | 
12%x12% | 5.50 | 18” dia. | 7.50) 
1834x18% | 8.50 | 24” dia. | 9.30/ 
i 1836x4814 | 19.95 | 30” dia. | 12.50) 








i Rectangular | 












































| | 36” dia. | 13.50] 22”____12.95 28”____ 7.50 
eer $1.45 per sheet and up (approx. 1 sq. ft.) 
SOLID BRASS 1” STRIP ______________ 70 ft., drilled w/screw 
SPECIAL CUTTERS $1.50-$2.45 each 
MOSAIC MASTIC __...._______-! 95c tube, $1.35 pint, $2.25 quart 
MOSAIC TILE GROUT 40¢ Ib. 

ili ® —— © i 
lini (ele) GSA CD EE service 
“QUALITY CERAMIC SUPPLIES’’ 


feet N. Wells, Chicago 10, Ill. Phone MI 2-3367 











Suggestions from our Readers 


(Continued from page 7) 


rupting the throwing process 
in order to bend down to 
check the profile of the pot. 

-Donald Chu 


San Francisco, Calif. 


ERASER STAMP 

I use pencil erasers, par- 
tially used, to paint small 
berries or small bunches of 
grapes on green ware. I use 
one-stroke underglazes — a 
light wash of pale color, then 


Pyii= 
Se 


stamp with a darker shade to 
get individual shapes of berry 
sections or grapes. Black or 
darkest shade of color is used 
to accentuate division of 
sections clearly. 
—Mary R. Perrey 
Elkridge, Md. 


See8 


<3 
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BRUSH HOLDER 
I place my brushes in a 
to keep them 
separated and easy to handle 
as 1 work. If you use a shal- 
low frog, place it in an empty 
face powder box or tall dish, 
so the brushes have a firm 
base. The frog also serves as 
a drier after the brushes have 
been cleaned. It works splen- 

didly! 

—Mrs. Therese Ehlers 
Haverstraw, N.Y. 


flower frog 


MARK YOUR TOOLS 

Your brushes and tools are 
always getting mixed up 
with others when- working in 
a busy classroom. Personal- 
ized markings on the handles 
are sometimes difficult to put 
on because of the _ tiny 
handles on some of the 
brushes and tools. 

To facilitate matters, we 
have our students lay their 
tools side by side in a neat 


line and, using nail polish or 
enamei, paint a series of twc 
or three stripes across the en- 
tire group in single strokes. 
If a tool is lost or mis- 
placed, the stripes can be 
matched up for positive iden- 
tification, since no two stu- 
dents will have markings of 
identical widths or distances 
apart. 
Mrs. Donald Davis 
Loraine, Ohio 


PLASTIC PAILS 

FOR PLASTER 
Polyethylene (pliable plas- 
tic) pails are excellent for 
mixing plaster. Since the plas- 
tic is somewhat pliable and 
bends under the pressure of 
the fingers, dried plaster is 
easy to fleck off. Another ad- 
vantage —- mixing measures 
may be written on the out- 
side of the pail with a crayon 
pencil. The container being 
transluscent, the level of 
materials in the pail can be 
seen from the outside, making 
measuring a simplified proce- 

dure. 

—Helen Matthews 
Donya Pottery Studio 
Brookfield, Conn. 


ENAMELING JEWELS 

In the January 1956 CM, 
Jo Rebert showed how to 
make a stock pile of “‘jewels” 
for enameling by placing 
glass in a kiln and 
quenching in water when 
the glass was hot. I have a 
method that is quicker and 
eliminates the need for turn- 
ing on the kiln. 

Wrap a marble or piece of 
broken glass in heavy alumi- 
num foil. Place it on the 
burner of the cooking stove 
with an inverted pan over it 
to retain the heat. After a 
few minutes the glass will be 
very hot and can be quench- 
ed in water—still wrapped 
in foil. A slight hammer 
blow will shatter it into many 
small pieces. 

—Mrs. George Lundberg 
Olean, N. Y. 


Cash for Bright Ideas! 


CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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Make your own holiday decor 
from a plain bowl or ashtray .. . 





Use this quick and easy one fire method—a gay Podeszwa 
Xmas design on a Bee Basch bow! or ashtray. Be sure to get 
the instruction sheet so you'll know “how to do it.” (This 
sheet is only necessary with the first pattern purchased.) 
(A) MOLD #28 — TRIANGULAR LOW BOWL — 
$4.50 —9% x74ex1% 
PODESZWA PATTERN #28P-3 — 
“Xmas Candle”’—25c 
(B) MOLD #29 — ASHTRAY -- 
$4.25 —8%x5%x1% 
PODESZWA PATTERN #29P-1— 
“Holly”—25c 


INSTRUCTION SHEET for PODESZWA TECHNIQUE—10c 
Buy the GREENWARE at your local studio 
Send for our FREE Catalog 


All molds (c) Bee FOB 
( I, ( ° y se Pigg ge, 3 
for packing. No COD’s, 

aac C51ghs please. 


FACTORY & SHOWROOM—2124 Bee Ridge Rd., Sarasota, Fla. 
MAIL ADDRESS—Box 163C, RD 1, Englewood, Fla. 











WARD'S 


Tops in Quality for Complete Ceramic 
Supplies 


TO 
INSTITUTIONS 
SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, STUDIOS AND MFGRS. 

GLAZE MATERIALS — PREPARED GLAZES 

RAW CLAYS — BLENDED CLAYS 

TOOLS — CONES — ETC. 

DETAIL INFORMATION ON YOUR SPECIFIC 

PROBLEMS SENT ON REQUEST 


(Please mention this Ad) 


§. PAUL WARD, Inc. 


601 Mission Street South Pasadena, California 
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Harrop ElectriKiln 





“Hi-Fire” 
top-loading 
ELECTRIKILN 








Model HTL-16 


for Cone 8 
(2300° F.) 


$201.25 
f.o.b. 
Columbus 


Crating 
$12 


Pyrometer 
$28.75 


Economical top-loading 
ElectriKilns save time, cut 
power costs. Extra-long-life elements in 
recessed grooves mean easier replacement, 
no loose staples. Many sizes. 






side-loading 
ELECTRIKILN 







Model 
HT-09 


for Cone 8 & 
(2300° F.) 


$164.50 
f.o.b. 
Columbus 


Crating $7 ; 
Pyrometer $28.75 


Variety of sizes and temperatures, bench and 
floor models. All wiring and switches ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratory, as in 
every ElectriKiln model. 

oe eee ee ee ee ee ES ee ee ee 
HARROP SUPPLIES from your one re- 
liable source for every ceramic need. Glazes, 
colors, finishes . . . tools, kiln furniture 
and supplies, wheels ... nets and laces. 











TWO TEXTURES TWO COLORS FOR ONE COAT ONE FIRE 
12 EXQUISITE COMBINATIONS OF FLEECY WHITE AND COLOR 


AQUAMARINE ¢ BRIARWOOD «+ CHRISTMAS ROSE «* CORAL 
FOREST GREEN «© HARVEST YELLOW ¢ HELIOTROPE * ONYX 
PETAL PINK ¢ SMOKE °¢ SNOWFALL «¢ SPRING GREEN 


YOU'LL BE A SUCCESS WITH DUET! ORDER NOW! 
<4- LARGE 20z. JARS 


ADD 35c HANDLING CHARGE NO COD’S OHIO RESIDENTS ADD 3% TAX 


2811 WOODBURN AVE. CINCINNATI 6. OHIO 








Old Lines Expanded s 


New Lines Added 





STEWART CLAY'S 
90th Anniversary Catalog 


(Since 1867) 


@ Hundreds of Illustrations 
@ Over 336 Main Topics 


Chock-full of the most up-to-date selection of 
money saving materials and supplies ever 
assembled in one volume. 


Some of the items this BIG Catalog Contains: 


® Mosaics, Wheels, Books 
® Casting Material 

© Pottery Supplies 

® Glazes, Clay, Slip 

® Chemicals 

® Tools, Brushes 


Sculpture Supplies 
Modeling Materials 
Ceramic Supplies 


Enameling Material 
Kilns and Clays 












Send 25¢ Now to Dept. G-CM to 
cover postage & handling for your 
copy of this big catalog NOW! 











STEWART CLAY CO.. INC. 


New York 13, N.Y. 


133 Mulberry St.. 
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POTTER'S WHEEL 


Mi TRAY—THREE COATS OF VITRE- 
OUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL—WATER 
TIGHT — EASY TO CLEAN — 
SHELF AT REAR. 


Mi HEAD — TWELVE INCH — RE- 
INFORCED. CAST ALUMINUM 
THROWING HEAD — REMOVABLE 
DRIVING KEY. 

Mi seat — ROOMY — CONTOURED 
FOR COMFORT — LEATHER COV- 


ERED—-ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT. 





Mi sHAFT—ONE PIECE—HYDRAUL- 


ICALLY FORMED STEEL. ONE Weight 250 pounds—Price FOB 
INCH DIAMETER —— MACHINE River Rogue, Michigan $239.50— 
TOLERANCE TO PLUS OR MINUS Cc +i h $8 50 
. 002. rating charge VU. 
ee FRAME — ALL STEEL — ELEC- PENSION -— OTHER BEARINGS 
TRICALLY WELDED CONSTRUC- ALL OILITE. 
— a FINISH —— THE TRAY BRILLIANT 
MEBEARINGS — SHAFT IN SELF YELLOW — THE FRAME IN AT- 


ALIGNING BALL BEARING SUS- TRACTIVE MAT BLACK. 


THE MOMENT you sit at the new Foster Potter’s Wheel—you get the 
feeling that now, for the first time, you did not have to compromise— 
you know you are working with the finest tool a pottery craftsman 
can have—a complement to the best work of the serious artist— 
expert aid for the novice, amateur and student. 

Your unique sitting position at the Foster Wheel permits you to work 
in an equilibrant posture that is relaxed, restful and allows the 
utmost freedom of the hands and arms. 

The rugged massive construction of the Foster Wheel is far superior 
to the heaviest demands of constant wear and use. It alone meets all 
standards of both artist and engineer. 


eG & 
rOVInNn ceramics 
7456 Fenton + Dearborn, Mich. « Phone Logan 3°2906 





THERE $ 
wit CM BINDERS 


AN EASIER WAY! | cen i 


——s 






It's so easy to look up 
that special article you 
have in mind when you 
have a Binder for your 
back issues of CM. 


And you can be sure that 
the issue you want will be 
there — the steel blades 
hold each issue firmly in 
place. The Binder has a 
green cover with the 
name plates in gold leaf. . 
price $3.50 
(we pay postage) 
" [iiicdeeaetaaaas esata eeeaeemaaaae | 


Order one today! 











Ceramics Month! 
' a7s HM. High St. . Yes — please send me a BINDER i 
1 Columbus, Ohio for my copies of Ceramics Monthly H 
i Name t 
t ' 
i Address 
m= * 
Ci Zn. State. 
| Prey & 
R 1 enclose $ Send remiticnco with order. Ohio residents add 3% Seles Tor. & 
en es ee ee ee ee eee 
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CRIB of CLAY 


Excellent as a classroom project for any age level, the figures in this 





Christmas display were made by the author's five-year-old son 


OULD we have a Christmas 

crib under our tree?” asked 
little Charles as we were planning our 
Christmas decorations. 

“A Christmas crib would be lovely,” 
I agreed, “especially if we were to 
make it ourselves.” 

We pondered. What material 
should we use? It must be an honest, 
durable one. It also must be easy 
to work with, so that big and little 
hands alike could share in its making. 
After some research into the custom 
of crib making, we decided that our 
crib was to have the simple quality of 
folk art. Remembering that terra 
cotta was one of the traditional ma- 
terials (see history of crib, page 13), 
we planned to make a crib of clay. 

Through photographs and the fol- 
lowing comments, we would like to 
share the planning and modeling of 
our crib with you. Seeing the work 
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by MARGUERITE BODEM 


of others is a stimulus to one’s own 
creative resources; and where we left 
off, you may discover a new beginn- 
ing. 

We used heavily grogged red clay 
for' both stable and figures. Grog 
gives pottery a rough texture, makes 
it more porous and reduces cracking, 
shrinkage and warpage. You will find 
grogged clay is fine for modeling, 
carving and texturing. Because of its 
open, porous nature, it dries quickly 
— without cracking. It will have a 
wider firing range than ungrogged 
clay. Its rugged nature prevents over- 
elaboration and excessive details and 
frills. There is little, if any, danger 
of airpockets and blow-ups in the kiln 
with this porous clay, a decided ad- 
vantage for beginners’ and children’s 
work. 

We used white clay only for the 
Babe in the manger, feeling that 


this contrast and somewhat brighter 
coloring would easily make it the 
center of the group. 

Stable 

The traditional structure of the 
stable seems to be a plain open cabin. 
We planned our layout first on paper 
and then cut out the pattern pieces. 
The over all size of our stable was 
approximately 6 x 9 inches. 

After wedging the clay (on a ce- 
ment floor, wooden or plaster board, 
or reversed oilcloth), we rolled out a 
slab %4 to %-inch thick. The pattern 
was arranged on this slab and cut 
out. It helps to work with fairly firm 
clay. This will not stick to the rolling 
pin, pieces will lift more readily off 
the board, and much sagging of the 
structure is avoided. 

Pattern parts were left on the board 
until sufficiently firm to support their 

(Please turn the page) 
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own weight when set at right angles 
to the base. Then the stable was put 
together. All joints were cross-hatched, 
scored, and plenty of slip used to 
weld both sides of the joint thorough- 
ly. Any slip oozing out between joints 
was left to harden somewhat, and 
then was smoothed out. None was 
taken away! 

Walls were supported with rolls of 
clay on either side while the structure 
was erected and until the clay was 
firm enough to hold its own. We 
supported the roof with thick coil 
props until the clay was bone dry. 
A bit of sagging in places didn’t mat- 
ter to us though. After all, old barns 
and stables are apt to lean a little. 
All sharp edges were smoothed out 
with fingers, a tool, leather or sponge. 


Trees 

Trees add much to the background 
and there are many design possibili- 
ties. We first thought of palms, but 
their slender trunks proved too fragile. 





PAPER PATTERNS were used as guides for 
the flat shapes, such as the trees and walls. 
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Then we tried pine trees and found 
them very sturdy. Notice our pattern 
in the accompanying photographs. It 
is an adaptation of a woodworking 
design. You will no doubt wish to 
experiment and design your own. 


Figures 

Our figures were somewhat scaled 
to the size of the stable, and are 
between 21% and 3 inches tall. Bodies 
were made of solid coils, fairly thick, 
to which little balls (or egg shapes) 
for heads were attached. Then the 
little figure was draped, modeled or 
carved, according to the maker’s 
fancy. Limbs, if any, were kept close 
to the body. Remember Michelange- 
lo’s rule of compactness for sculpture: 
If you roll your figure down a hill, 
nothing must break off. 

Our animals also were compact, 
following this same principle. Most 
of them were modeled lying down, 
so that legs wouldn’t break off. 


Standing animals have legs like sturdy 





A KING must have a beard. Five-year-old 
Charles finds a wad of clay works fine. 


CENTRAL FIGURES in 
the familiar Nativity 
scene. The Christ child 
is the only figure made 
from white clay, thus 
becoming the focal 
point in the grouping. 


little columns. For a furry effect, we 
pressed clay through a sieve and at- 
tached the burrs with the point of a 
knife and slip. 


Glazing and Firing 

After the pieces are thoroughly dry, 
usually within a few days, they are 
ready for firing. We bisque-fired to 
cone 07 or 06. No stilts are necessary 
in the bisque fire, and pieces can be 
stacked closely in the kiln. It is well 
to see that all figures are flat on the 
bottom and stand steady. If necessary, 
they can be drawn across a piece of 
coarse sandpaper to insure a flat base. 
In the glaze firing, we found that this 
precaution paid off well because 
pieces that rock are very troublesome 
to set on stilts. Frequently they tip 
over during the firing, usually spoil- 
ing neighboring pieces. 

Figures may be left in the bisque, 
or they may be stained, waxed and 
polished, or glazed. 

If one-fire glazes are used, the 





SHEEP must be wooly. 


Charles makes burrs 
by pressing soft clay through a sieve. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTMAS CRIB 


“And they came with haste, and found 
Mary and Joseph, and the Babe lying in a 
manger.” Luke 2:16. 

The custom of displaying a crib at 
Christmas depicting this humble revered 
scene reaches back 1600 years into early 
Christian times. In 354 A.D., the Christ- 
mas festival was established, and the crib 
became popular shortly thereafter. 

The Christmas crib originated in Italy, 
particularly in Naples which was famous 
for its artistic displays. The oldest written 
record of a crib in Naples dates back to 
1478. A Neapolitan citizen wrote an order 
for a crib set to two sculptors of his day. 
The set consisted of the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, the Bambino, angels, prophets, 
shepherds, sheep, dogs, trees, ox and ass. 

By the 16th century, the crib had found 
its way across the Alps and into the hearts 
of people everywhere in Europe. The crib 
custom flourished greatly in 18th century 
Italy, especially in Naples. Playful Medi- 
terranean disposition, artistic talents, and 
boundless imagination helped produce most 


unusual and charming cribs. Often these 
were executed by famous sculptors. 

Usually heads of figures were glazed 
terra cotta with glass eyes. Hands and feet 
of wood were set in wire limbs to allow 
freedom of placement. Clothing was rich; 
gold and silver ornaments and jewels fre- 
quently were genuine. Terra cotta also was 
used for animal figures, while buildings 
were constructed of wood or cork. 

To the Neapolitans, crib making was a 
hobby everyone enjoyed—even royalty. 
King Charles III, of Naples, and his queen 
worked on their cribs with their own 
hands. Families visited to see each other’s 
cribs, some of which are said to have 
cost as much as 30,000 ducats (about 
$70,000). 

Austrian and German cribs were, as a 
rule, not as richly adorned, In these coun- 
tries, crib making took its place in the do- 
main of folk art, where it has remained 
alive to the present day. Simple wood 
carvers created a multitude of figures de- 
picting many events surrounding the na- 


tivity. The peasants and hunters of Ba- 
varia, Upper Austria, Styria and Tirol, to 
whom wood carving always had been a 
popular pastime, would carve during the 
year, while their women folk lovingly sewed 
and embroidered the figures’ costumes. 
To them, a crib was never quite finished. 
Something lovely always could be added. 
There are reportedly cribs existing that 
took more than 100 years to complete. 

The French preferred cribs with auto- 
matic figures, even crib puppet plays in 
which local puppet heros (like Punch and 
Judy) took a part and reminded the chil- 
dren in the audience to behave well. In 
time, the Church found that too much 
interest was taken in depicting popular 
life, and that this distracted from the im- 
portance of the sacred event. So, for a 
time, the elaborate displays and popular 
accessories had to be removed. 

After a period of decline, a revival set 
in late in the 19th century. To this day, 
cribs are beloved by young and old 
throughout the world. 





glaze is applied to the green ware 
and the firing is done in a single op- 
eration. This saves time and firing 
costs. We favor separate firings, how- 
ever, because we feel that glazes can 
be more evenly applied, there is less 
chance of pin-holing, and the effects 
can be more readily controlled. But 
this is a matter of personal choice. 

When selecting our glazes, we chose 
soft hues that would compliment the 
red clay body where it showed 
through and would blend in well with 
the overall color scheme. We used 
dull-matt, semi-gloss and mottled 
glazes which turned to rich earthy 
tones over the red clay. 

Since most glazes flow quite a bit 
in firing, we took care to clean glaze 
spots from the base of each piece, 
and also left a thin bare rim around 
the bottom edge. This bisque edge 
guards well against dripping and 
overflow. The practice usually is re- 





BISQUE FIRED, the pieces were arranged 
to see if additional figures were needed. 
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ferred to as “dry footing.” With dry 
footing, pieces may be fired without 
stilts. However, extra heavy glaze 
application often causes extra flow; 
and to guard against unhappy sur- 
prises, we stilted all our ware. 
Suggestions 

It clay work is new to you, the 
following suggestions may be helpful. 

a) Keep your design simple, re- 
membering Michelangelo’s rule. 

b) Work with clay which is neither 
too dry nor too moist. Clay should be 
pliable without cracking or smudging. 

c) When joining, cross-hatch all 
joints and use plenty of slip. Don’t 
remove excess slip; work it in. (Slip 
is defined as clay mixed with water 
to the consistency of wallpaper paste. ) 

d) All sharp edges should be round- 
ed off with the fingers, tools, leather 
or sponge. The nature of clay sug- 
gests softness and roundness; and 
glaze will not hold on razor-sharp 
edges. 

e) Fill all cracks with slip before 
the piece hardens. 

f) Small pieces may be fired solid, 
larger pieces should be hollowed out 
for safe firing. 

This project, by its nature, appeals 
to children and adults alike. The 
planning of the Christmas crib and 
the joy of creating it will permeate 
the pre-holiday season. I feel that, 
either as a group or an individual 
activity, it is adaptable to all age 
levels. In our crib, for instance, the 
sheep, a king, kneeling shepherd boy, 
standing shepherd and Christ child 
were modeled by my son, Charles who 
was five years old at the time. 
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If the crib is made in school as a 
class project, the youngsters can retain 
it as a classroom Christmas display 
— perhaps even make a gift of it to 
the school. Individual cribs will pro- 
vide the children with a meaningful, 
sincere gift for the family, to be 
proudly and lovingly displayed under 
the Christmas tree for years to come. @ 











“| made these candleholders myself. My mother hasn't seen 
them, of course, because they are her Christmas present. | could 
hardly wait to try them out. Have you ever seen candles burn 
so brightly.” 

AANDLEHOLDERS and Christmas go together as 

naturally as bread and butter. At least, that’s how 
Cynthia (better known as Cindy) felt about it when she 
wondered what to make as a Christmas gift for her 
mother. There was no question in her mind that she 
would make something for her parents, relatives and 

A CLASSROOM PROJECT even some of her friends. 

She has learned in school how much fun it is to 
make gifts in the various crafts. And she didn’t have to 
think too hard about which craft she would choose for 
her candleholders. Ceramics, of course! Cindy loves to 
work with clay. 


“Clay feels so good when you squeeze it,” says 
Cindy. “It’s so much fun to twist it, and bend it, and 
push it into different shapes. And peeking into the burn- 
ing kiln is exciting! My friends like it too.” 


But a weighty problem presented itself when Cindy 
tried to figure out exactly what kind of a candleholder 
to make. She tried various shapes but they all seemed 


too much like candleholders everybody else had made. 
Then, as she idly played with clay coils and pinch 

pots—two techniques she had learned in class—the idea 

came to her. Why not make the candleholder from clay 


coils and use pinch pots to hold the candle? 

Her plan proved to be nothing less than the ancient 
dynamic curve, which has appeared through the history 
of art since the time of ancient Egypt. It suggests con- 
tinuity of life and motion because it is an open curve 

by HENRY BOLLMAN which goes on and on. So, Cindy’s candleholder, besides 
decorating the table, suggests immortality. This makes it 
specially significant as a Christmas gift. 


Her first step, of course, was to roll out a coil of 
clay about 12 inches long and about 3% of an inch thick. 
Cindy learned, early in the ceramic game, that the clay 
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has to be “just right” for this type of coil building. If 
it is too dry, it will crack and crumble if you try to roll 
it and bend it into curves. If it is too soft, it will be 
sticky and will not hold its shape. 


So Cindy wedged the clay well and worked with it 
until it behaved the way she wanted it to. Then, she 
bent it up and over and around so that the loop came 
exactly midway between the ends. 


Then, she made the little pinch pots to hold the 
candles. She started by rolling a ball of clay in her hands 
until it was nice and round. Then, she flattened two 
ends by thumping it gently on the table. Finally, she 
made the hole by gently pressing and twisting a candle 
into one of the flattened ends. At this point, her teacher 
reminded her that the clay will shrink when it dries and 
again when it is fired, which means the hole will be too 
small for the candle when it is finished. So, Cindy reamed 
the hole with the candle, making it larger. 


When the clay coil had stiffened enough to hold its 
shape fairly well, she attached the little cups. Cindy 
knows this is a tricky process because she has had at- 
tached pieces fall off during drying, and some times dur- 


ing firing. So, she carefully took extra precautions. 


She scratched and roughened the coils and the bot- 
toms of the cups where they would be attached to each 
other. Then, she painted a generous portion of thick 
slip on these roughened spots. When the slip was real 
tacky, she gently pressed the cups in place. She was 
pretty sure now that she had made good welds. 


Having made the smaller holder, she was encouraged 
to try a larger one. She made one to hold five candles 
and found that it really wasn’t much more difficult. 
She did find that the coil didn’t want to stand exactly 
as she wanted it to; however, she propped it up with 
chunks of clay until it was stiff enough to behave. 

Both candleholders were allowed to dry very slowly. 
When they were perfectly dry, the craft teacher bisque- 
fired them. Then, Cindy painted each with a transparent 
gray glaze. The red clay showing through the glaze 
looked rather pretty, she thought. 


Cindy could hardly wait to try out her candleholders. 
She found that ten- to twelve-inch candles looked best. 
And when she lighted them, she was sure she had never 
seen candles burn so brightly! ® 


Cindy prefers to make her Christmas gifts using 


simple forming techniques she learned at school 





“First | rolled out a coil of clay. | already knew how to make 
coils and pinch pots, so this candleholder wouldn't be too hard 
to make.” 





“| made pinch pots for candle cups and pushed the di 





in one end to make a hole. You have to make the hole bigger 
so the candle will fit after the clay shrinks." 
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“| bent and twisted the coil so it would stand off the table 
in the middle. 'Uncle Hank’ says this is a dynamic curve. | don't 
know what that is; but it looks pretty.” 





“| put the cups on after the coil was stiff enough to handle. 
Some of the things I've made have fallen apart, so | was careful 
to join everything with lots of slip.” 









































TREE Q| 


A coping sa 





Christmas 


UNUSUAL ORNA- 
MENTS like these can 
make your Christmas tree 
a standout. And they are 
easy to make too! All you 
need is some green ware, 
a coping saw blade, and 
the usual materials as- 
sociated with underglaze 
decoration. 
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RNAMENTS in UNDERGLAZE 


, 
aw blade converts broken greenware into unique 
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tree ornaments which are decorated in underglazes 


method by MARC BELLAIRE 


LIGHT WEIGHT, colorful ornaments are the by- 
word during the Yuletide season. And, what better way 
to obtain them than from your own kiln? Making 
ornaments from clay, particularly thinly cast green ware, 
is an ideal procedure. These can be as lightweight and 
as colorful as you wish to make them! 


Using pieces of broken green ware to advantage has 
already been demonstrated. In the April issue, for ex- 
ample, it was shown how you can convert broken green 
ware into jewelry. The technique demonstrated here is 
identical except the end product is put to use to carry 
the Christmas theme. 


The trick to the entire procedure is the use of a 
coping-saw blade. This tiny saw blade will cut through 
green ware without chipping or breaking even the small- 
est piece. It is used without the customary handle and 
holder. Held and guided with the thumb and forefinger, 
it can perform the most intricate turns creating a wide 





THE COPING-SAW BLADE is the key to success in cut- 
ting delicate green ware. Used without the customary 
handle and holder, it is guided with the thumb and fore- 
finger to create a variety of designs. 
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variety of patterns and any type design you wish. 


The procedure, as shown in the illustrations, is to 
saw out the design you have in mind using short, quick 
strokes of the blade. Additional cutting and trimming 
can be done with a knife edge or with Grit cloth or 
sandpaper to get the exact shape desired. The final step 
is to sponge the entire piece, particularly the edges, with 
a quite-damp sponge. 

Holes will have to be drilled in to facilitate hanging. 
Holes can also be used for decorative effects. Twisting 
the sgraffito tool between the fingers will make holes 
quickly and easily and without the danger of breaking. 


The final step is the underglaze decorating. Use the 
same rules that apply in painting large shapes: The 
piece should be carefully cleaned and dampened im- 
mediately before decorating. 


So start saving your broken green ware and put it 
to use to add joy and gaiety to the holiday season. ®@ 


SPONGING the edges of the entire piece is the last step 
prior to decorating. Holes for hanging the ornaments 
are made by twisting the sgraffito tool between the 
fingers. Now you are ready to decorate! 
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Oppi Untracht Makes... 


ENAMELED 
CLOCK FACES 


No. 2...a mosaic design 





by SHIRLEY ABRAHAMSON 





ENAMELED CLOCK 
by Oppi Untracht 
was shown at the 
Artists Equity Gal- 
lery and the Brook- 
lyn Museum. It is 2!/, 
feet in diameter from 


ber to ber. 








This month CM presents the second of three articles in 
which Oppi Untracht tells how to make three different types 
of enameled clock faces. In October, Oppi described the pro- 
cedure for making a clock face with a modular design, using 
the mosaic principle. Still employing the mosaic idea, this 
month Oppi describes how to make a more complex design.—Ed. 


OW MANY TIMES have you longed to make a 

large project, but found yourself thwarted by a small 
kiln? When faced with the problem of producing an 
enameled clock 24 feet in diameter in a nine-inch kiln, 
Oppi Untracht devised a practical solution—a clock face 
made of small enamel plaques, put together like a mosaic. 
Here is Oppi’s description of the procedure. 

“When making the clock with the enameled plaque 
face, I worked with a nine-inch-square kiln. Since I 
wanted a large clock, the 15-inch copper disk I bought 
had to be cut down somehow to fit into the kiln. I tried 
dividing the circle into an arrangement that was pleasing 
and yet had no dimension exceeding nine inches. After 
trying several schemes on paper, I decided on the final 
arrangement and traced the lines on the disk.” 

In designing a clock face like this one, Oppi reminds 
you that the smaller your kiln, the more pieces you will 
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DIAGRAM of the clock illustrated in the photograph shows how 
Oppi Untracht cut a 15-inch copper disk to fit a nine-inch kiln. 
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DETAIL shows how Oppi made a groove to intercept the right angle 
cut in the plywood board. Shapes first were outlined in pencil. 
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NUMBERS were attached to copper strips 2!/. inches long, and 
then secured to dowel sticks. Dowels were screwed into place. 


need. When you increase the number of pieces in a 
design, remember to keep the decoration on each piece 
simple. Otherwise your clock face will appear to be 
crowded and cluttered. 

After the shapes were traced on the copper disk, 
Oppi cut out the pieces with metal shears. He hammered 
each piece flat with a wooden mallet on a flat steel 
block. To give the piece dimension and a certain amount 
of rigidity, he hammered down the edges to a depth of 
about one quarter of an inch. Using the flat steel block 
and a wooden mallet, the edge of the metal was allowed 
to project from the steel block the desired distance, and 
hammered down. He explained that turning down the 
edges helps minimize warping, though it does not elimi- 
nate it. A wooden mallet was used because it does not 
mar the copper as much as a metal hammer would. 

Follow your regular enameling procedure and be 
sure to counterenamel each piece. Since the pieces will 
be attached to a plywood backing, you may use any 
gauge metal you wish. However, remember that the 
thinner the gauge, the more likely the piece is to warp. 

“To eliminate warping,” Oppi stressed, “each piece 
should be weighted after each firing. This design required 
several firings for each piece, and each section was 
weighted after each firing to ensure flatness. I stress the 
importance of weighting after each firing because some 
enamelists depend on the weight used after the final 
firing to prevent warping. They allow the piece to 
become warped, as it will, during all but the last firing. 
This is a poor practice with flat pieces. It is not always 
possible to completely eliminate warping—especially in 
one try.” 

No matter what type of clock face you make, the 
hour indicators must be accurately placed and easily 
understood. It is not necessary to use Roman or Arabic 
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VARIATIONS of Oppi's design are shown above. The size of the 
individual pieces is determined by the size of the kiln. 


numerals, but the “numbers” should be tied in design wise 
to the face proper. Otherwise, the clock will appear to 
be disjointed. 

To assemble the face of his clock, Oppi placed the 
pieces on a pre-cut and finished plywood board which 
was to serve as the background. The outer conformation 
of the original disk was carefully maintained, but a space 
(about an eighth of an inch) was allowed between each 
piece so the wood could be seen. This also avoids the 
problem of creating an exact fit which would be both 
difficult and unnecessary. 

The outline of each piece was drawn on the wood 
with pencil, and the pieces were removed. Then Oppi 
cut these outlines into the wood with an X-acto knife, 
the blade cutting straight down at a right angle. Next, 
he made a groove, cutting at an angle of about 45 
degrees, from the inside of each shape. The groove was 
made to intercept the right angle cut (see sketch). Each 
piece of the clock face fit nicely into the resulting groove 
which was about an eighth of an inch deep. 

Oppi painted the plywood board a flat black and 
glued the pieces into place with mastic cement. With the 
grooves framing the edges, each piece assumed a look 
of dimension and finish. 

“T deagided that the numbers would not be ‘numbers’ 
at all,” Qppi said, “but decorative indicators instead. 
Each piece was shaped differently and hammered on a 
curved anvil into a convex form. Since the edges were 
to be exposed, they were filed smooth; and only the 
convex side was enameled. The concave side was left 
bare because the metal had to be exposed for soldering. 
Warping was not considered a problem with the numbers 
since the shapes were comparatively deep and, therefore, 
retained their form after firing.” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Sculpture 





THE ENAMELIST, resplendent in the jewels of her own 
creation, is all ready to fire her latest endeavor. Her 
jewelry, and the piece about to go into the kiln, are 
actually enameled copper pieces, glued into place. Although 
tiny, they are easily the center of attraction, being set 
off by the dull, pink bisque. 





COIL BUILDING is so much fun, this hand builder hates to 
stop. This started out as an ash tray, is now a vase, and 
will, no doubt, end up as a tall lamp base. 
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QUIET—FAMILY AT WORK! What family of ceramists wouldn't 
get a laugh out of this piece? You can add as many characters 
as you need to fit the recipient. Three views are shown so you can 
clearly see all the action: scraping, texturing, glazing. 





Guaranteed to produce a tim 
| 


these simple sculptures 


JPERSONALIZED GIFTS are always well 
received, and here is an excellent idea for 
personalized sculpture in a humorous vein. And 
it’s easy for the clay worker, so long as the forms 
are kept crude and simple. Eliminate all un- 
necessary detail and exaggerate the size of those 
features to which you want to call attention. 

Who could restrain a smile after seeing the 
“enamelist” typically bedecked in her own enam- 
eled creations. Then there is the coil builder, 
so wrapped up in his work that he forgot when 
to stop. Although these examples all center on 
the “craft” theme, other themes naturally sug- 
gest themselves—hobbies, occupations, sports or 
humorous situations. 

Let yourself go! Design your own humorous 
sculpture to fit people and situations you know. 
And if you remember to keep them simple, they 
will be more fun to make and will have more of 
a humorous quality, too! © 
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id giggle if not a hearty guftaw, 


are designed fo fit people and situations you k 


WEAVERS will appreciate this little lady seated at her loom, 
busily combining warps and weols. That's ao real piece of 
weaving worked into the sculpture. 


THROWERS will get a kick out of this one. Notice the typical 
potter's apron protecting him from splashes of clay as he 
pulls up the wall of his pot. — And, the exaggerated treadle! 
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DICK HORA BUILDS ... 


BOTTLES FROM SLABS 


by OPP] UNTRACHT 


“rural” New York potter, Dick Hora lives and 

works in Stony Point, N. Y., an area that is at- 
tracting many craftsmen. His approach to pottery mak- 
ing is as quiet and. modest as he is. The complete lack 
of pretention or preciousness in his work elicits an im- 
mediate response of warmth and acceptance. All his 
pieces are eminently usuable. In none of them is there 
an attempt to throw you off balance, or make you adopt a 
defensive attitude. 

Dick describes his work as possessing a deliberate 
“earthy” quality which he feels came about as a reaction 
to the many slick, overly finished pieces with which we 
are often confronted. All his pieces are understated, 
subtly contoured, and quite naturally evolved from the 
material and techniques he uses. This is no accident; 
but a matter of choice. 

As Dick puts it, his intention is to create pots which 
are “semi-complete.” They demand the fulfillment of 
function to be finished. Thus a vase, designed to be used, 
is complete only when it contains flowers; a bottle reaches 
its ultimate intention when it contains and dispenses a 
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liquid. No object is so attention-demanding that it be- 
comes egocentric or dominating. A vase is an amiable 
host for flowers; not a battleground of form, scent, tex- 
ture and color. 

Simplicity is inherent in his design approach to the 
lowly bottle which he elevates to a sense of terse dignity, 
without pretense. Subtly and infinitely varied, yet im- 
mediately recognizable, these objects communicate 
“bottleness’—unlike some overblown, narrow-necked 
ceramic objects potters call bottles which smugly defy 
function and ostentatiously proclaim their uselessness. 
Quite the contrary, here is a bottle which resembles a 
bottle, and works like a bottle. Its frankness is refresh- 
ing. Its creation springs from the optimism of a sincere 
belief in the validity of simplicity. 

A simple technical solution to the problem of creat- 
ing a spout for slab-built shapes led to the evolution of 
Dick’s bottles. In the beginning, he threw them on the 
wheel and obtained the inevitable ridged surface that 
results from this method of construction. Reacting sensi- 
tively, he felt that there was an incompatibility between 
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the smoothness of the slab surface and the ridged spout. 
The problem was solved to his satisfaction by a rather 
unique method, from which a whole family of bottles 
sprung. 
Basically, the problem was to create a cylinder— 
ri narrow for spouts, wider for bodies—without the aid of 
a wheel. Of course this could be accomplished by curving 
a slab and joining the seam, 
but this procedure is need- 
lessly time consuming and 
| might result in occasional 
cracks at the joints after dry- 
| ing and firing. 

Dick’s method is to cut a 
section of a rectangle of clay, 
using a wire cutter. The clay 

| has been prepared a little 
harder than is necessary for 
wheel throwing. To prevent 
sticking, it is rolled on a can- 
vas-covered surface into a 
a cylinder of the length de- 
sired. A small metal tube 
then is inserted slowly into the center of the mass (1) 
A tube is used rather than a rod since it allows the clay 
to pass into the hollow rather than pushing it out of the 
way. If the clay is properly plastic, it then can be rolled 
out, using the ends of the tube for manipulation. 

When the opening in the rolled cylinder became 
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EARLIER PIECES by Dick Hora. It was from shapes like 
these that the slab-built bottles evolved. 

























about an inch and a half wide, Dick found that he must 
stop. The cylinder tends to collapse, form internal ridges, 
or fold over on itself. To prevent this, remove the tube, 
insert a larger one and continue to roll—further enlarging 
the cylinder. At this point, two slats of equal thickness 
were placed parallel on either side of the rolled cylinder 
to control the thickness of the wall. They serve as tracks 
on which the tube can run. 
The thickness of the slats can 
be varied to produce the wall 
thickness desired. The tube 
then is rolled again, and just 
short of the point where 
the cylinder threatens to col- 
lapse (2), the tube is remov- 
ed. A rolling pin is inserted, 
and the cylinder is brought to 
its ultimate diameter (3). If 
a larger cylinder is needed, 
for a vase for instance, a 
larger tube can be placed 
over the rolling pin so the 
handles may still be used for 
rolling, facilitating the operation. 

The cylinder then is stood on end and set aside for 
the moment. A slab for the bottom then is rolled out, 
larger than necessary, to allow for trimming. In prepara- 
tion for joining, the surfaces of both the bottom slab and 


(Please turn the page) 


BOTTLES intrigue Dick Hora by their form and variations. As he 
concentrates on one form or method, other ideas naturally evolve. 


ome 
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1 
A SMALL METAL TUBE is inserted into the center 
of the cylinder. The ends of the tube are used 
for manipulation. 





4 
BEFORE JOINING, both cylinder and slab bottom 
are roughened and painted with slip at their 
points of contact. 


cylinder. 


A PADDLE is used to pat the bottom slab gently, 
to ensure a solid joint between the bottom and 


2 3 
WHEN COLLAPSE threatens, a larger tube is in- 
serted and the piece is rolled again until the 
danger point. 


ROLLING PIN is inserted; cylin- 
der is brought to its ultimate 
diameter and set aside. 





EXCESS CLAY is cut away, 
using a wire cutting tool. Joint 
is smoothed with the fingers. 


Subtly contoured containers evolve naturally from this technique 


which employs seamless cylinders combined with traditional slabs 


the cylinder are roughened where they will come in con- 
tact (4). Both pieces are painted with slip, and the 
bottom slab is placed on top of the cylinder. 

Using a flat paddle or stick, the bottom slab is 
gently patted to ensure a solid joint (5). Excess clay is 
cut away with a wire cutting tool (6), and the joint is 
smoothed with the fingers. The piece then is inverted and 
placed on a banding wheel. 

A dowel stick rounded at the end, or the eraser end 
of a pencil is used to smooth the inside of the joint where 
the body meets the base (7). Gradually reduce the open- 
ing of the body with the paddle as the banding wheel 
revolves (8). The opening then is trimmed to the de- 
sired size. Sometimes, at this point, Dick blows into the 
opening to give the body the maximum fullness that air 
pressure will allow (9). The body is allowed to dry until 
it becomes leather hard. 

Using the same procedure as for the cylinder, the 
neck of the bottle is formed (10). When the diameter of 
the neck reaches an inch, or the desired opening for the 
neck, the tube is removed. The cylinder for the neck, 
then is trimmed to the desired length, and allowed to 
become leather hard. After roughening up both the body 
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and neck, they are painted with slip, joined and worked 
together (11). The same paddle is used to secure this 
joint. However, care is taken not to exert too much pres- 
sure or the form might become misshapen. The neck is 
trimmed to the desired length, and the edge is smoothed 
(12). 

When the piece is leather hard, Dick usually smooths 
it with the flat of a knife. He suggests that it may be 
further embellished with carving, press molds, a variety 
of textures made with tools, or even further modified 
in form by pushing it in or out. 

Glaze also may be used to vary the surface treat- 
ment. After the bisque firing at cone 08, the inside is 
glazed to make it water tight. The glaze is poured 
through a funnel into the opening; the piece is turned 
to insure even coverage and the excess is poured out. To 
avoid too thick a layer of glaze, this step must be com- 
pleted quickly. Invert the bottle to allow the excess 
glaze to drain off. 

Dick uses all sorts of methods to decorate the outer 
surface of his bottles, but he never uses a decoration 
which might become more important than the object 
itself. He likes simple bands of glazes in different colors. 
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He also uses wax resist techniques, and sometimes masks 
out areas with draftsman’s tape. Negative patterns can 
be done this way. The pattern is masked, glaze is poured 
over the background, and when dry the mask can be 
removed. 

On almost all of his bottles, Dick allows some of the 
stoneware body to be exposed so there is no doubt what 
the base material is. The contrast of glaze and the com- 
paratively rough surface of the clay make a pleasant 
combination which creates a total unity. 

The glaze firing is brought to cone 8 or 9 in a gas- 
fired kiln. The eight-hour firing is kept neutral until the 
half-way point. Reduction is begun during the last half, 
gradually increasing until the maximum _ temperature 
is reached. 

Although the greatest part of Dick’s output of the 
moment is bottles, he is not a believer in the kind of 
repetition which can become aimless. He is intrigued by 
the form and its variations. As he concentrates on one 
form or on a particular method of construction, other 
ideas naturally evolve, and new directions emerge. 

In this way his work assumes a kind of continuity 
or flow which grows from within. Arbitrary or sudden 
changes rarely occur. By working slowly and steadily 
along a certain path, Dick Hora is certain to get a feel- 
ing of true growth; and what is more important, a feel- 
ing of security in the knowledge that his pieces communi- 
cate the honesty and sincerity which is an integral part 
of his personality. © 


SLAB-BUILT BOTTLES without seams were produced by a unique 
method which Dick Hora developed while working on spouts. 








a 
om 

7 8 
DOWEL STICK is used to OPENING is gradually reduced with the paddle BLOWING into the opening removes dents and 
smooth the inside of joint where as the banding wheel revolves. Opening is trim- hollows and gives the body the maximum fullness 
body meets base. med to size. that air pressure will allow. 





10 12 


NECK of the bottle is made BODY and neck are joined after they have been NECK is trimmed to desired length and the edge 
like the body. Tube is removed roughened up and painted with thick slip to is smoothed. When leather hard, it is further 
when diameter reaches an inch. insure firm welds. smoothed with the flat of a knife. 
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1. Pieces are cut from the thinly rolled slab 
of special clay in advance. They are care- 
fully picked up with the spatula and set on 
a damp towel to retain their moisture. 


2. Round disks will make the petals for the 
wild rose. One end of the petal is thinned 
by gently pinching it between the thumb 
and forefinger. 





3. Edges are gently ruffled and petals are 
picked up on the end of a tool and set 
in place on the disk. Slip holds the five 
over-lapping petals for the wild rose in place. 





5. Stamens are made by squeezing a small 
pellet of soft clay through a special perfor- 
ated tool. Tiny hairs of clay are cut off 
with a knife and held in place with slip. 
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4. Leaf shapes are thinned and shaped. The 


veins are scratched in with a sharp-pointed 
tcol. Then the leaves are arranged on a disk 
for the background of the flower. 


Sy 


6. Here are the finished pieces ready for 
bisque firing. Pieces at left will be earrings; 
the one at right, a pendant. Note the tiny 
holder 


fashioned in clay. This loop was 





Ceramic jewelry is popular for gifts) 
and here are some helpful hints } 
for the beginner as well as a good} 
review for the more advanced 


demonstrated by 


AKING CLAY FLOWERS 

for jewelry—for gifts or for 
yourself—can be fun and rewarding. 
If you don’t know some of the tricks 
of the trade, however, you may feel 
you are fighting a losing battle. (Also 
helpful is some degree of fingertip 
dexterity. ) 

But before we discuss the clay- 
working procedures, it is important 
to stress the point that you must know 
your flowers. This means much more 
than being able to distinguish between 
a pansy and a lily, or between two 
types of roses. It means knowing in 
detail how many petals the simpler 
flowers have, what their shape is, 
and how they are grouped to form 
the flower. 

These things and more should be 
familiar to you if you plan to make 
flowers from clay, Just as the sculptor 
studies the body—the skeleton, the 





made by rolling a tiny coil of clay and 
attaching it in place with slip. This type of 
loop sometimes proves more functional than 
glueing on a finding. 
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muscles, the entire  structure—so 
should you study the various flowers. 
The best approach is to carefully 
observe a real flower, picking it apart 
piece by piece, learning how the 
various segments go together to make 
the whole. But if fresh flowers are 
not available, study photographs in 
magazines, books, catalogs or on seed 
packets. When you are satisfied that 
you know your flower, you may 
proceed to make it from clay. 


Here is general information on 
materials and procedures that will 
help the beginner get started and will 
provide the more experienced with a 
review and basis for comparison. 


Materials 


Be sure to use a clay that has been 
specially prepared for flower making. 
This means it will have been ground 
to a very fine grain size’ which will 
permit detailed work. These clays are 
available moist in a variety of colors 
for either cone 05 or cone 5 firing. It 
can be difficult to color the pieces, so 
the colored clays (pastel blues, greens, 
pinks, yellows, etc.) definitely are a 
boon. 

The tools available for flower mak- 
ing are many and varied. Of parti- 
cular interest are some of the flower 
and leaf cutters, which are especially 
handy when working with tiny shapes. 
Most ceramic suppliers carry a com- 
plete line of necessary tools and equip- 
ment. 


General Procedure 


No matter how large a flower you 
plan, you still will be working with 
small, thin-walled pieces of clay. This 
presents special problems, unlike those 
you encounter in your other potting 
endeavors. Here are some recom- 
mended procedures and techniques 
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WILD ROSES for earrings and pendant, are shown above, slightly larger than 
actual size. Details on how to make them are given in the text below. 


which will help assure good results. 


(a.) Break off a small lump of clay 
(leaving the bulk in its air-tight pack- 
age), knead it in one hand and roll it 
out with a small rolling pin or glass 
jar to the desired thickness. Work 
quickly, 


(b.) Cut out at one time all of the 
shapes you will need and lay them on 
a damp towel to prevent their dry- 
ing out. If you have a large number 
of pieces (petals, leaves, bases, etc.) , 
lay them between layers of damp 
toweling to keep them moist and 
workable. These tiny pieces of clay, 
particularly the porcelain bodies, will 
dry rapidly and crack and crumble. 
So, no matter how quickly you work, 
the damp towel procedure is vital. If 
the clay dries too quickly as you work 
it, a small amount of glycerine on the 
fingertips sometimes helps. 

(c.) Plan your flower constructions 
so that each part is handled as little 
as possible. In other words, make the 
base pieces first so that as each sub- 
sequent part is finished it can im- 
mediately be set in place. 

(d.) When making multi-petaled 
flowers, arrange each flower on a tiny 
circle of clay so that, when completed, 
it can be set on the base and moved 
around to form a pleasing arrange- 
ment. 

(e.) Each of the pieces that has 
been cut from the slab and laid on the 
wet towel will have to be thinned out 
and shaped. When thinning each 
piece, leave the center or base section 
thick, and thin it toward the edges. 
This gives the petals and leaves suf- 
ficient body at the base for strength, 
yet at the edges they will look thin 
and delicate. 

(f.) When putting the pieces to- 
gether, use slip to be sure they hold 
together. As mentioned above, these 


thin sections of clay will dry quickly— 
and dry clay will not hold to dry clay. 
A small drop of thick slip from the 
end of a tiny brush will keep the 
various parts of a flower, and of an 
arrangement, from falling apart. 


(g.) When a piece is finished and 
thoroughly dried, it should be bisque 
fired. Never attempt to glaze or de- 
corate one of these fragile pieces in 
the green (dry) state. There is 
enough moisture in a brushful of 
glaze to soften and completely distort 
a small flower. 

(h.) Final decorating is done on 
the bisque piece; here, everyone can 
take off ir his own direction. Be- 
tween the coiored clays, underglazes, 
overglazes (china paints) and gold 
and other metals, you have a wide 
variety of colors and effects to choose 
from. One thing not often recom- 
mended for flowers is colored glazes: 
they appear thick and heavy and will 
make a flower lose its daintiness. 


Making the Wild Rose 


Now, to proceed to specific applica- 
tion of the general rules, we will 
watch Bea Matney demonstrate the 
making of a pendant and earring set, 
using the wild rose as the motif. 

1. The jewelry clay is rolled out 
into a thin sheet using a small rolling 
pin (a drinking glass also will work). 
All of the required pieces are cut out 
at the same time and quickly removed 
from the sheet of clay with a spatula 
and placed on a damp towel. If the 
work is proceeding slowly, or if there 
is an interruption, Mrs. Matney will 
lay another damp towel over these 
pieces to keep them from drying out. 

2. The petals of the wild rose are 
made from round disks. Mrs. Matney 
cuts five for each flower plus one for 


(Continued on page 32) 
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This month Mr, Ball dis- 
cusses the techniques of 
splattering, stenciling and 
rubber resist in the con- 
cluding article of the 
techniques with engobes 

Mr. Ball began 
discussion in July 
description of 
painting with engobes. In 
subsequent articles, he 
described sgraffito, wax resist, mishima, 
slip trailing, wet slip trailing, and varia- 
tions of these techniques. In December, 
Mr. Ball will begin a new series on stone- 
ware clay bodies.—Ed. 


series. 
this 
with a 





Splattering 


One simple thing anyone can do to 
decorate a pot is to put a dry or moist 
pot on a stool outdoors. 

Now, with a cup of contrasting col- 
ored slip in hand, dip your brush in 
the slip and splash it toward the pot 
to splatter it. Do this as you walk 
around the pot, so it is splattered a 
number of times—and it is finished. 

Perhaps you would prefer to dip 
your fingers in the slip and then snap 
them at the pot, splattering the slip 
on the surface. A little practice 
should develop your individual meth- 
od of “mud slinging”. Just don’t 
overdo this technique of decorating. 

Stenciling 


If you want a different technique, 
and one which requires no drawing, 
try the stencil technique. 


Step 1. Use a tile, a shallow bowl 
or a plate in leather hard condition or 
preferably a dry green pot. 


Step 2. Gather some leaves from 
the yard, leaves of weeds, trees or 
shrubs with good, interesting shapes. 
The smal] Japanese maple leaf or a 
dandelion leaf is good. The leaves 
should be selected for appropriate 
size. The leaves should be flattened 
and then placed on the dry pot. The 
important thing is the placement of 
the leaves, and this is where a design 
sense is necessary and restraint must 
be used. Perhaps if an inexperienced 
person would analyse some modern 
drapery material with a leaf pattern, 
the sense of design would be strength- 
ened. Remember that design means 
“an orderly arrangement”. It is best 
to use one leaf rather than too many; 
and one kind of leaf on one pot rather 
than several kinds. 
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Step 3. After placing the leaves, 
weight them down with pebbles or 
washers or perhaps just some water 
would hold the leaves in place. 


Step 4. With the pot placed on a 
low stool, spray the pot with a con- 
trasting colored slip. The pot may be 
sprayed from several angles, or from 
just one. Each will give a different 
effect. Spray the pot heavily or just 
partially—either way will be effective. 
Remove the leaves and the design is 
finished. If you wish to go further, 
the same leaves may be used again or 
they can be replaced. Spray the pot 
with the same color slip or with an- 
other color. Let the slip dry and re- 
move the leaves. 


Step 5. After bisque firing the pot, 
a colorless transparent glaze will give 
a good finish. 

Instead of using shapes found in 
nature or in conjunction with natural 
forms, it would be good to use any 
interesting shapes available. Washers 
and coins make good circles. Thread, 
string and cord make excellent lines. 
If a person used a dime, a quarter 
and a penny on a pot and then drop- 
ped a 18-inch length of common 
string on top of them, a good design 
probably would result when the sten- 
cil pattern was sprayed well with a 
colored slip. 


These stencil pattern ideas lead di- 
rectly to stencils or paper friskets for 
decorating pots with engobes. 


Step 1. Start with a dry green pot 
—any shape. Using typewriter paper 
cut out paper patterns. If the paper 
is folded and cut, a repeat pattern or 
duplicate single design elements can 
be fashioned. If a stencil knife is used 
the cut-out section, as well as the hole 
it leaves, can be used on a pot. String 
and natural shapes also can be used 
with paper, but the paper stencil 
alone probably would be superior. If 
the stencil parts are rather small, they 
are easier to use. 


Step 2. To stick the paper to the 
pot, first wet the dry pot and then 
wet the paper stencils. For small pap- 
er stencils, I put an ordinary pin into 
the paper with the point sticking out. 
The pin gives a handle to pull on for 
removing the stencil later. The wet 
paper on a pot with a wet surface 
will stick in place nicely. 





Strictly Stoneware 


... techniques with engobes: part five 


Step 3. Spray a colored slip on the 
pot. Spray carefully at first so the 
slip and the moisture will help hold 
the stencils to the pot. 


Step 4. Let the slip get firm and 
then remove the paper stencils. Dry 
the pot and bisque fire it. 


Step 5. Glaze the pot with a col- 
ored, transparent glaze. If the engobe 
is sprayed on the pot heavily, there is 
quite a sharp surface pattern formed 
and a thin application of glaze will 
enhance this to produce an interest- 
ing pot. 

Rubber Resist 

The rubber resist technique is a form 
of liquid stencil similar to wax stencil 
resist in some ways. The material 
used is “Liquid Latex”, which is used 
for making rubber molds. It is a 
creamy white liquid that is thinned 
with ammonia. It is possible to paint 
with Liquid Latex but not easily or 
too successfully. The wax resist 
technique is the best for a painted 
effect. For the rubber resist technique 
the trailed line is best. 


Step 1. Start with a dry green pot 
any shape. 

Step 2. Fill a syringe with “Liquid 
Latex” and start trailing a line of 
rubber on the pot. A continuous fluid 
line is best. 


Step 3. Set the pot aside to dry. 
Wash brushes and syringe and all con- 
tainers immediately while the rubber 
is liquid. Water and ammonia will 
clean the tools. The pot must dry so 
that the rubber turns slightly clear 
and yellowish. The surface should 
feel springy to the fingernail. 


Step 4. Center the pot on a wheel 
and, as it revolves, sponge an engobe 
over it for one effect. If a thick col- 
ored engobe is sprayed in a thick layer 
over the pot the result is good. Dry 
the pot. 


Step 5. With a pin or the point of 
knife, pick the surface of the raised 
rubber line to break it loose. Now peal 
the rubber design off the pot. The 
rubber will be just like a long elastic 
band. The design will be very sharp 
and crisp yet rather fluid and indivi- 
dual in appearance. 


Step 6. After bisque firing, the pot 
can be glazed. A matt glaze or trans- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Aaswers to 


uestions 


conducted by K EN SMITH 


Q. I would like to make red casting slip from my red-firing 
clay which I use for hand forming and throwing. Can you sug- 
gest a formula that would work. 

A. It is quite difficult to make a satisfactory red slip from 
a natural red-firing clay. Practically all natural red clays are 
difficult to deflocculate and they have a tendency to gel on 
standing. Every red clay has its own characteristics and must 
be tested to find the amount and best type of deflocculant to 
use. It isn’t possible, therefore, to suggest a formula. 

Most often, a white casting slip is used as a base and 
iron oxide is added to give it the necessary red color. Usually 
about 8% iron oxide is required. For a smooth color, it is 
necessary to grind or ball mill the iron oxide and slip. 

There are good prepared red slips available from several 
commercial suppliers. In this instance, they would no doubt 
be the cheapest and easiest solution. 


9. What is meant by an oxidizing firing and a reducing firing? 


A. An oxidizing firing is the normal way of firing a kiln. 
This means the ware is fired in the normal kiln air which, of 
course, contains oxygen. A reducing firing means that the oxygen 
is removed from the kiln and another oxygen-free gas is sub- 
stituted in its place. 

The kiln atmospheres are controlled at times to obtain 
certain colors from specific glazes. 


Q. I am using a commercial cone 6 porcelain casting slip 
and I am getting a great deal of warping and some cracking 
in the firing. I have a cone 6 electric kiln and enjoy firing to 
this temperature. Do you think I would have better luck with 
a stoneware slip? 

A. Stoneware slips are not easy to prepare and they do not 
always give a satisfactory color. 

Cracking and warping can come from a wide variety of 
sources. We would have to have complete details on the forming 
and firing procedures in order to venture a satisfactory guess. 
For example, cracks can be present in the ware due to poor 
mold release, bad drying properties, etc. and not show up until 
fired. Or they can be created in the kiln by too fast a firing 
schedule—either heating up or cooling down. Warping, like- 
wise, can come from varied reasons. The most common with 
porcelain would be poor stilting technique and/or overfiring. 


Q. I fell heir to a large bag full of unground glaze. I mixed 
the glaze with water according to directions, but after firing 
a sample I find rough spots like grains of sand in some areas 
and other places that are nice and glassy. Can you tell 
me what the difficulty is? 

A. From your description of the “unground glaze” your 
problem is, no doubt, the fact that it is unground. In order to 
have a smooth, glassy coating the ingredients must be intimately 
mixed with each other. 

The “rough grains of sand” probably are just that. You 
might try grinding a small quantity by hand with a mortar and 
pestle and firing a sample. If a ball mill is available, that 
would be your best solution. Most glazes usually are ground 
to pass through a 100-mesh screen. 





All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 
Editor; please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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THE 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
WHEEL 


A full size, quality con- 
structed, all metal 
treadle wheel for the 
potter. This wheel has 
been designed and en- 
gineered incorporating 
features recommended 
by a group of ceramic 


instructors at one of 





our leading universities. 


Price $119.50 


(IN CRESTLINE, OHIO) 

SHIPPING WEIGHT APPROX. 200 LBS. 
STANDARD HIP REST INCLUDED IN ABOVE PRICE. 
SPECIAL HIP REST PICTURED AVAILABLE AT $7.50 


CHECK THESE FEATURES! 


13’ throwing head * 100 Ib. flywheel * Pan 30” x 30” x 5” * Wheel 
height 36” * Precision ball bearings * Handsome grey finish on pan 
with black stand * Trim bar for foot rimming included * Custom made 
accessories available for wheel. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


Reversible Throwing Head — for making bats, Has a locating and 

ejector slug for removing and re-centering bats, A special metal band 

to form the sides of the bats is included. PRICE: $12.50. 

Wedging Wire and Board — a handy piece of extra equipment for your 

wheel. Wedging board removable for throwing. PRICE: $12.50. 
Adjustable Legs — PRICE: $3.75. 


H. B. Klopfenstein & Sons 
359 Pearl St. Crestline, Ohio 
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SHOW 


IMMEDIATE & FUTURE SALES 
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NOTE: PRIVATE OFFICES, FOR 
MANUFACTURER'S USE 
DURING THE SHOW, WILL 
BE AVAILABLE AT 
NOMINAL COST, UPON 
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CERAMASTONE 


JEWELRY MIX A Self-Glazing Clay 
Mix With Water—Fire At Cone 06 
Turquoise, Dark Blue, Chartreuse, Gun- 
metal, White, Beige Pink, Purple, Spring 

Yellow & Brown. 

Y-lb. portion—$1.00; instructions included 
NEW—Handbook of Jewelry Making & 
Design featuring CERAMASTONE—$1.00 
SPECIAL — Handbook Free With $5.00 
Order. Please Specify Colors. 

(Postpaid Cont. U.S.—Colo. Res. add 2% 
Sales Tax) 


The Pottery Workshop 


CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 











CERAMIC STUDIO WORKSHOP 
8027 Frankford Ave. Phila. 36, Pa. 
De 2-2294—Dealerships Invited 


DISTRIBUTOR of: 


PETRAS MOLDS (an exclusive) @ Creek-Turn 
Molds and Glazes @ Snap ’em Mosaic Tiles @ 
La Fleur Rubber Stamps @ Coloramic Shells 
and Stones @ Mosaic Tables—8 Styles @ Reg- 
ister for classes WHEEL — SCULPTURING — 
CERAMICS 





When it comes to 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


come to Buffalo Ceramics! 
The widest selection of Distributorships 
in the country. 
Write for supply lists or Studio Set-Ups 
Buffalo Ceramic Supply Center 
437M Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 











nought Lave Table 


For Mosaics and Tile 
ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE 


439 N. Wells, Chicago 10, III. 





ART-CRAFTS SUPPLIES, INC. 
Distributor for 
Duncen—Drakenfeld—Crattool 
Bergen Brush—Hotpack Kilns 
Perma-stain—Bee Basch and Laver Molds 
General Ceramic Supplies 


180 NW. 62nd St. Miami, Florida 











JAYDARH 


A ceramic turquoise stone at cone 09 


A self-glazing, one fire, vitreous body in pow- 
der form. Excellent for jewelry or inlay. Will 
take gold and enamel. Works like clay. Avail- 
able also in avocado, chartreuse, blue-green 
and white to be colored to suit. Write for 
descriptive folder. 4 oz. $1.00, % Ib. $1.50, 1 Ib. 
$2.50: check or money order. Add 15c postage. 


WILTON POTTERY, Sier Hill Rd., Wilton, Conn. 


No. 7033 
LARGE WORKING 
AREA 
12” x11” x5” 
FAST COME-UP 
TIME 


OTHER SIZES for 
AMATEUR, PROFESSIONAL and 
INSTITUTIONS 
Send for Details 
THE ELECTRIC HOTPACK CO., INC. 
5079 Cottman St. Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
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Itinerary 
(Continued from page 6) 


New York, New York 

November 23-January 5 
Women’s International Exposition at the 
71st Regiment Armory, 34th St. and 
Park Ave. 


Onto, YOUNGSTOWN 
November 3-December 15 
Autumn Annual for Area Artists at the 
Butler Institute of American Art, 524 
Wick Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
through November 30 
Pyramid Club Annual exhibition of oils 
and sculpture. Also crafts of the Penn- 
sylvania Guild of Craftsmen, at the club, 
15-17 W. Girard Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
November 6-January 5 


Christmas Crafts Exhibition at the Phil- 
adelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St. 


TENNESSEE, MEMPHIS 

November 3-30 
Exhibition of American pottery in Gal- 
lery H, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
Overton Park. 


WIscONSIN, MILWAUKEE 

through December 1 

37th Annual Exhibition of Crafts, co- 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Designer- 
Craftsmen and the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute, at the Institute, War Memorial 
Building, 750 N. Lincoln Memorial 
Drive, Milwaukee 2. 


Strictly Stoneware 
(Continued from page 28) 


lucent bright glaze would be good to 
use. If the outside surface were left 
unglazed it would be different, yet 
good in appearance. If an opaque 
glaze of a contrasting color to the en- 
gobe were used, and if the engobe 
had been applied heavily, then the 
glaze could be sponged on the pot. 
It can be sponged on so the lines are 
filled with glaze and the surface is 
left clean. Upon firing only the lines 
are glazed, giving a unique finish. 

A good, clear bright glaze for cones 
7 to 10, oxidation or reduction at- 
mosphere is: 


Glaze R6 
parts 
Flint 108.8 
Kaolin 40.0 
Whiting 70.0 
Nepheline syenite 168.4 


A satin matt is as follows: 
Satin Matt Glaze, R15 


parts 
Flint 240.0 
Kaolin 51.0 
Nepheline syenite 502.0 
Dolomite 92.0 
Colemanite 144.0 
Talc 176.0 


(Next month Mr. Ball will begin a new 
series on stoneware clay bodies.)- 








Ceramic And Copper 
Enameling Supplies 














Wholesale-Retail 
RE-WARD PERMA-STAIN 
Distributor Distributor 

Dealer Inquiries Dealer Inquiries 
Invited Invited 
the 
POW TEs 
WA EE EE ET. 


Boston Post Rd. — Westport, Conn. 











Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
schoo! 


FREE if requested on 1 letterhead 
(others 25c) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff 


1 3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 





DECALS—New pages, new decals never 
seen. JEWELRY—New pieces have been 
added to our selection including Silent 
Butler. 

Decal Illustrated Catalog .. wae. 
Jewelry Illustrated Catalog ...... 25 
Gold & Lustre Instruction Book ... .$1.00 

MARY GROHS DECALS 
Box 34, West Orange, New Jersey 








JEAN LEONARD CERAMICS 
Distributor of: 
Gloss-matic @ Tru-fyre @ Drakenfelds 
Zirco @ L&L Kilns @ Kemper Tools 
Try our Magic Glaze Binder, makes - 
ic 


-4 oz. 650c 
Holland @ Pieper @ Schmidt Molds 














All items plus postage — Catalog 25c 
96-24 Corona Ave. Corona, L. I., N. Y. 








EZ-Flo Glazes and Cover coat. Mayco 
Glazes and One-Stroke. Tru Fyre and 
Mayco Underglazes. 

Distributor: Mack's China Paint ® Model 
and California slip 


Kilns Tools Supplies 


Thurston Studio 
3327 N. High St. Columbus 2, Ohio 








World’s finest 


TILES 


For Decorating 
Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed, 
6” x 6”, they’re perfect for pleasure . . . 


or profit. 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
@ TRIVETS, black @ WOODEN 
iron, rubber-foot- FRAMES 


= oe 1 and 2 @ TILE BACKS and 

lle 

e wroucnt ron HANGERS 
FRAMES 





Write for FREE Descriptive 
Price List No. C4 
SORIANO 
CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 














When .writing to advertisers 
Please mention CM 
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ENAMELS ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


How quickly time passes now, real- 
ly! I haven’t even put last Christ- 
mas away—angels standing around 
all over the place at home—and here 
I sit, writing about another Christ- 
mas just around the corner. 

Okay, let’s talk about Christmas 
ornaments. I wouldn’t know what 
I would like better to talk’ about. 

Color and glitter on the tree, mov- 
ing things dancing playfully, not be- 
ing taken seriously; but loved and 
bringing joy. Enamel, the versatile, 
color and glow and all, just loves to 
hang from a tree. It told me so! 
It loves to be made into simple 
chains. Here are a few simple ones. 


CHAINS 

Remember the paper chains you 
made in kindergarten—miles of them 
—paper strips glued together on the 
ends to make a link chain. You can 
use the same idea in enameling. 

Cut strips from copper that is not 
too heavy, nothing heavier than 22 
gauge. Bend them into links, each 
separate, by overlapping the ends 


S% 


quite a bit at first and then let them 
meet in a neat fit. Prepare the seams 
as you would for soldering; but don’t 
solder please! Enamel each link on 
both sides and fire them, sitting on 
edge on mica or asbestos. (The links 
sit on asbestos or something—not 
you.) Have two spatulas ready when 
you fire. In case one link opens up, 
spreading in the heat, at once—after 
taking it out—squeeze the seam to- 
gether again with these two spatu- 
las. Surprisingly, these enamel links 
have enough spring so that you can 
slip one link into the other after they 
are enameled to make a nice chain. 

Another type chain can be made 
by drilling holes through the centers 
of copper disks of various sizes. Then 
enamel both sides as gloriously as you 
can in different colors. Saw thin 
brass tubing into pieces approximate- 
ly an inch long. 
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Now take some thin brass wire 
and begin stringing. First a piece of 


tubing, then a disk, alternating until 
the chain is as long as you want it. 

To make chain number three, take 
a long length of thin, shiny wire (it 
will show) and, with round-nosed 
pliers, twist small loops into the wire 
at reasonable intervals. Brass wire 
looks nice, and also piano wire which 
is very springy. Enamel small shapes 


Oe 


of copper which have been provided 
with a hole somewhere near the edge. 
Graciously, I will not hold anything 
against you if you use earring blanks 
made for dangle earrings. Attach 
these enameled pieces to the loops in 
the wire with jump rings. If you 
use soft wire, you can adjust the 
chain as you wish by bending it into 
shape. If you use piano wire, put 
the chain on the tree with great 
care—up on the higher branches. 


3D ORNAMENTS 

Do you want ornaments that can 
stand up? The old standby made 
by joining two flat pieces together by 
means of two strategically placed slits, 
makes a nice three dimensional orna- 
ment. Pieces can be enameled sep- 


AAR 


araiciy, assembled for use, and then 
taken apart for storing. You also 
can cut the two pieces and assemble 

(Continued on page 32) 











STOCK MOLDS 


Here you can find more than 400 
molds of our own individual design 
and creation. To these, new molds are 


constantly being added. 


Ludwig Schmid molds are known for 
originality and detailed craftsmanship. 
If your ceramic supply dealer does 
not have our molds, please write us 
direct. Or send $1 for our catalog 
complete with price list. Your $1 will 


be refunded with your first mold order. 


We have been designing molds for 
more than 17 years. 


RS «<A 
LUDWIG SCHMID 
model and mold shop 


838 Genesee St. Cor. Dayton 
Trenton 10, New Jersey 


Phone EXport 3-4363 


bezels sor 


Enamelists 


only 


$2.50 
per pair 


(postage 
prepaid) 


maeto's new 


Silvum bezels 
earrings—cufflinks 


(button or drop) 
Made for enamelists by enamelist: 




















Also Maeto’s new revolutionary 
adhesive KLYR-FYR. It holds the 
enamel where you put it, fires 
out completely (transparents are 
truly transparent) . . . and en- 
amels can be brushed on like 
paint whether 80 mesh or finer. 
introductory 
size $1.00 (1 pt.) 


Maeto Studio 


10300 Superior Ave. Cleveland 6, Ohio 
sweetbriar 1-9672 
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Contact Trinity 
for Superior 


| CERAMIC ~ PORCELAIN 
| CLAYS 


Crinity CERAMIC SUPPLY 











In FLORIDA it’s 
SUNNY'S CUSTOM CERAMICS 


Manufacturer’s Representative for CERAMI- 
CHROME Products @ Dealers Inquiries In- 
vited @ Complete Line of Ceramic Supplies. 
Air Conditioned Studio. Wholesale — Retail 
4403-5 N.W. 7th Ave. Miami, Fla. 


PL 4-5101 











CERAMIC DECALS MADE-TO-ORDER. For 
firing on any ceramic surface—including enam- 
eled copper. Drawings, poems, prayers, sayings, 
emblems, trade marks, signatures, etc. etc. 
Anything that can be photographed, including 
portraits, buildings or scenes. One color rendi- 
tion. One or many decals. Send for our free 
booklet which gives full details. 


BATTJES PHOTOCERAMIC DECALS 
1453 Lyon St. N.E. Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Greenware — Slip — Glazes — Underglazes 
Sub-Distributor: American Beauty Glazes 
Dealer: Ez-Flo and Galaxy glazes ; Fiesta 


Mi-glaze and Wrought Iron Stains; Tru- 
Fyre Underglazes : ‘ 
Custom Firing (porcelain and _ ceramic) 


Instructions in Glazing, Underglazing, Hand 
Building 
GRA-ZLE CERAMICS 


307 Letchworth Ave. Br 9-9023 








MOLDS ONLY 


New Retail Price List & 
Catalog 50c. New Molds 


PIEPER POTTERY 


324 Passaic Ave., West Caldwell, N.J. 








NEW 8%” x 11” Monthly Magazine 
The CHINA DECORATOR 


“Keramic Studio” style, designs, articles 
for China Decorating. Beginners ; Advanced ; 
Studios, Studio discounts. Advertising bring- 
ing wonderful results. $3.75 yr., $7.00 two 
yr. P.O. Box C-36, Pasadena, Calif. 
Also CHINA PAINTING BOOK $4.25 
NETTIE E. PILLET 


825 N. Michigan Pasadena, California 








Model Ceramics 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Kilns 
Clay 
Slip 
Write for Catalog—Wholesale & Retail 


764 N. MAIN ST. AKRON, OHIO 
Re-Ward Distributor 
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Flowers 
(Continued from Page 27) 


base to hold the arrangement. Each 
disk is about 3% to '%-inch in dia- 
meter. The disks are gently pinched 
at one end to thin them out. 

3. The thinned, outside edge is 
gently ruffled and then set on the 
base, using a dab of slip to hold it in 
place. Each of the five petals is 
handled in the same manner and 
placed on the disk in a circle, one 
slightly overlapping the other. 

4. The leaves, which were cut with 
a leaf cutter, are now thinned at the 
edges, shaped, and the veins are 
scratched in with a sharp pointed 
tool. The leaves are set, slightly over- 
lapping, on a round pad, using slip to 
hold them in place. No set number of 
leaves is required. Use as many as 
you like for your arrangement. 

5. Stamens for the center of the 


wild rose are made in a special tool, 
or can be made by squeezing a wad of 
soft clay through a strainer. When the 
proper length has been forced through 
the tiny holes, the stamens are cut 
off with a sharp knife and set in 
place on a dab of wet slip. 

6. Here are the completed flowers. 
Note the small hook made of clay for 
the back of the pendant. These are 
dried thoroughly and bisque fired 
before being colored with underglazes 
and glazed. (When glazing, leave a 
bare spot on the back for the find- 
ing.) No attempt is made to decorate 
or glaze the green (unfired) pieces as 
they are too fragile, 

You can have roses in December, if 
you start now; and ceramic jewelry 
always is a welcome gift at Christmas- 
time. 


Enameler’s Column 


(Continued from page 31) 


them and then enamel the whole or- 
nament. This works fine too, but the 
pieces cannot be taken apart. It’s 
very easy and rewarding to make 
these 3D contraptions. 

Using a jig saw and rather heavy 
copper, cut two identical pieces. 
Mark the two pieces down the cen- 
ter from top to bottom, and then wi- 
den the center line to the measure- 
ment of the gauge copper used. Now, 
with the pieces next to each other 
in a straight line, mark a horizontal 
line across each vertical mark. On 
one piece, saw out the upper part as 
a slit. Saw out the lower section for 
the slit on the other piece. Put the 
two together, and here we are! 

Here's another hint which can be 
very effective on a tree—a piece 
whose parts are not identical for a 
change. For instance, an angel which 


ZI 


is made from two pieces—the shape 
of the figure plus the wings are one 
piece, the second piece is only the 
skirt. 
FoLpED ORNAMENTS 

There also is the “just bending 
down two halves of one piece meth- 
od” for getting more of a three-di- 
mensional effect. Just to stimulate 
your imagination, I show you a fish 
and a little angel here. 


The fish is a very fat fish first, 


when he is a pattern, before he is 


© 3 ? 





cut from thin copper. But when 
bent down from the center horizon- 
tally, he becomes a nice slender fish. 
If you take a pair of pliers and give 
the tail a dent on top, he becomes a 
very graceful fish as well. Drill a 
hole in the “spine” for hanging the 
fish on the tree. This requires some 
balancing tests to determine where 
the right point is. And now, you 
are ready to enamel. 

The angel which is shown below is 
a different type. The front part is the 





figure; the back just the halo bent 
down from the head. 

This could go on and on and on. 
There are so many possibilities, with- 
out an end really. But I have to 
come to an end sometime, and this 
is as good a time as any to say, “En- 
joy yourself, have fun, in preparing 
for a very merry Christmas! ®@ 
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people, 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 

@ Marguerite Bodem, who was born in the 
Ruhr area of Germany, became interested 
1946 when she met several 
accomplished potters. After 
husband in Germany, she came to the 
United States in 1947. The Bodems now live 
in suburban Villa Park, with their 
six-year-old son, Charles. 

attended 
among them courses in figure drawing and 
ceramics at the Art Institute of Chicago,” 


in ceramics in 
meeting her 


Illinois, 


“| have various art courses, 


Mrs. Bodem says. “|! am mainly interested 
in sculpture—realistic representation of ani- 
mals and children. Besides, | dabble a bit 
in oils and write children’s stories.” 

A member of the Artist Guild of Elmhurst 
(Ull.), 


exhibit with a terra cotta portrait of her 


she won second prize at its 1956 
son, The previous year, her sculpture won 
third prize. She also has conducted the 
ceramics program of a small private class 
in art expression for children. 


M@ Bea Matney, one of the CM regulars who 


returns this month with hints on making 
flowers for jewelry, came to Columbus, Ohio 
via lowa and California. Bea received her 
training in Los Angeles where she taught 
operated a supply 


shop. Although she is well versed in the 


classes and ceramic 
various methods of clay forming (with the 
of throwing), she still considers 
a hobby. She 


flowers and underglaze decorating. 


SCULPTURED CERAMIC WALL SURFACES: 
In a series of recent exhibitions held in the 
New York Design-Technics, 
Mrs. Lee Rosen demonstrated methods for 
achieving distinctiveness in building design 


exception 


ceramics as specializes in 


showrooms of 


through use of sculptured ceramic wall facing. 


& things 


Mrs. Rosen, designer and developer of the 
three-dimensional wall treatments, showed the 
variety of different effects made possible by 
combining tiles with contrasting textures, 
color combinations, sizes, and patterns. Tiles 
range in size from approximately 4” x 8” 


to 18” square. (See bottom photo). 


A POPULAR AWARD: Mrs. Zella Boedicker, 
Art Supervisor of Norton Schools in Barber- 
ton, Ohio, contributed the photo below of 





the school’s “Rudy” awards. The awards, 
named for the superintendent, are given to 
any student with three or more years of 
consecutive attendance. The statuettes are 
designed by the students who later cast, 
finish the 
class project. The ‘“Rudys” are given out 
on Awards Day, now a popular annual event. 


glaze, fire and statuettes as a 


FIRING PROBLEM, NO PROBLEM: A 300- 
pound ceramic clay sculptured statue of the 
Chinese Bodhisttva, ‘“Kuanyin" (Goddess of 
Mercy), recently was glazed and fired by 


(Please turn the page) 





An unframed collage by Mrs. Lee Rosen utilizes a different arrangement of custom colors, 
tile sizes and various textures. It is 65” wide and 21'/2” high. 
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VELVA-PLY 
YLP-AVLEV 


Ald-VATIA 


Forward, backward, or upside-down, you 
can find no better glaze than VELVA-PLY, 
the sure-fire one-fire céramic glaze. 


Inquire about a VELVA-PLY distributor- 
ship for your state or province while there 
are still some open! 


CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING & 
MOSAICS BY TYLART 


the ° 
CUULAON studies 
(the house of glazes 


the usual and unusual) 


8744 W. McNichols, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Phone UNiversity 2-9222 


(our shipping service 
covers the world) 

















FREE 
EXTRA RING 
$3.50 VALUE 


FREE with purchase of amazing, easy-to- 
use test kiln for only $19.95 . . . an extra 
test ring, worth $3.50. FREE test ring 
affords expanded size, permits larger ob- 
jects in kiln. Approved kiln saves time & 
money . . . ideal for medium pieces, 
jewelry, etc. Mail ad with check or money 
order for $19.95 .. FREE test ring will 
be included in shipment. Offer Limited. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Kanthal Al Element— 
Babcock-Wilcox Fire Brick — _ Interior: 
6 x 6 x 4% in.—12 Amp—Cone 04 in % 
hour, Cone 9 in 1 hour. 


United Artist Materials Co. 


ARTISTS, DRAFTING AND DISPLAY 
PRODUCTS 
Opposite Museum of Modern Art 
and Museum of Contemporary Cratts 


32 West 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Glares for i, Ceramics 


ip are now 


distributed by 
Pierce Co. 
324 High Street @ Palo Alto, California 


Tonis Ceramics 
831 East 25th Street @ Hialeah, Florida 


M and R Ceramic Studio 
4924 S.E. 67th Ave. @ Portland 6, Oregon 











CERAMIC AND CHINA SUPPLIES 
Since 1900 


Finest imported china. 
Send for FREE catalog C 


D. M. CAMPANA ART CO. 


442 N. Wells St., Dept. C, Chicago 10, Ill. 











MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS 
Molds by: Al Schoellkopf, JM Treasures, House 
of Art, Holland, Schmid, White Horse, Creek- 
Turn, Coulton, Pieper, Hobby Heaven, Bell, and 
Dolly’s. 

MAYCO @e SYMPHONY @ DUNCAN PRODUCTS 
X-ACTO CERAMIC TOOLS give added skill. 
GAY GLAZE — it ends costly failures. 
Send for literature. 

DABBLER’S CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
740 Kearny Ave. Kearny, New Jersey 
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4 CERAMICS 

>» Instruction—Supplies—Firing Finished and 
4 Greenware. Distributor REWARD @ DOBE 
» GLO & WILLOUGHBY PRODUCTS. 

> HAZEL HURLEY STUDIO 

; 830 Warren Ave. Downers Grove, Ill. 
> Call WO 8-0719 
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NORWEST NOVELTY 


32480 NORTHWESTERN HWY. 
FARMINGTON, MICH, 
MA. 6-6003 
Distributor for Re-Ward Products 


Open Sunday — Closed on Monday 








HART SUPERFIRE COLORS 


“America's Best Ceramic Colors" 
Colors to Fit YOUR every Need 
Flows on with ease. 

UNDERGLAZE, GLAZES (Gloss, Matt, 
Satin) SHADETONE U.G., CLEAR GLAZE, 
SLIP MARBLIZER, CHINESE PASTE, CRY- 
STALS, NUGGETS, SEAFOAM, and 
HART'S BRUSHES. 

See your nearest Superfire Dealer today, 
or write for Free Literature. Studio's 
please give license number. 
“Experience Makes Color—We Have It" 


Hart Ceramic Supply 


P.O. Box 920, 371 E. Beach Avenue 
Inglewood, California 
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READY TO FIRE: Earl Towns, kiln foreman, inspects the 5’ 5” statue of “Kuanyin," Goddess 
of Mercy, prior to firing at the American Clay Forming Co. of Tyler, Tex. The statue shrank 


only one inch in firing. 


Ceram-Activities 
(Continued from page 33) 


American Clay Forming Co. of Tyler, Texas, 
a subsidiary of Ferro Corporation. The 5’ 5” 
statue hand-formed by Mrs. Hugh 
Heidrick of Tyler from a ceramic clay mix 


wos 


body supplied by American Clay. 

Firing such a large ceramic shape pre- 
sented a technical challenge to American 
Clay's Harry Ebright, 
who described the prefiring and firing oper- 
ations as follows: “The statue was air-dried 


ceramic engineer, 


in Mrs. Heidrick’s studio for six weeks, floor- 
dried in the American Clay plant for eight 
weeks, and then dried in a dryer at 200°F. 
for three weeks. 

“It was then fired in the kiln on a 27-hour 
rising temperature cycle to cone |, 
actually indicated temperature of 2130°F., 
and cooled to 
decreasing temperature cycle of 100° per 
hour. In wet form, the statue weighed 284 


or an 


room temperature on a 


pounds and when fired, weighed 192 pounds. 
It shrank only one inch in firing.” 


SUCCESSFUL WORKSHOP: The recent one- 
week workshop sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen was so 
according to Carl Espenscheid, past presi- 


successful — 





Berl 


dent of the guild and director of the work- 
shop—that the affair probably will become 


Crumrine 


an annual event. 
Sixty-four persons attended the classes in 


enameling, ceramics,  silversmithing, and 


weaving. CM's Kathe Berl taught encmeling 
and James Crumrine guided the ceramists 
during the classes held in Kutztown, Pa. 
Mrs. G. B. Hodges of Williamsport, Pa. 
wrote CM enthusiastically about the work 
shop. “It would take me a week to adequate 
ly describe the school. We were most fortu- 
nate in obtaining excellent teachers 
James Crumrine proved to be a very capable 
We worked in 
glazes and slips, fired a gas kiln, attempted 


teacher. stoneware, mixed 
modern free form sculpture and the making 


of plaster drape molds—all in five days." 





Statement of usemip. Management, and Circula- 
tion Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of March 


3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) 
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monthly at 
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Introduction 

Lustres impart more beauty to 
ceramic ware than any other decora- 
tion used in the art of china painting. 
The iridescent splendor of lustres can- 
not be compared with any other over- 
glaze pigment; and there is a fascina- 
tion in working with lustres that ex- 
ceeds all other overglaze techniques. 
Lustres, when combined with other 
china painting techniques, are in- 
comparably versatile and the large 
choice of colors presents boundless 
creative ideas for the imagination. 


The novice may use lustre in a 
simple and easy way. As skill is ac- 
quired, one soon learns to make more 
complicated patterns and decorations. 
Lustres are adaptable and in good 
taste on any kind of glazed ware. 


All domestic china is comparable 
for decorating, although Beleek china 
generally is conceded to take the fin- 
est lustre finish. Hobby “art” body 
and semi-porcelain are as appropriate 
for lustres as is the imported hard 
porcelain. You need only choose the 
suitable style of decoration and the 
method of application that is best 
for each kind of ceramic ware. Al- 
ways keep in mind the purpose for 
which the piece is intended—whether 
it is to be ornamental or functional. 

Many persons seem to be afraid to 
use lustres. Most of this fear comes as 
a result of misinformation. This 
should not be as there is no justifica- 
tion for it. A great percentage of the 
disappointing results come from im- 
proper firing rather than from wrong 
application. There are certain pre- 
cautions to be taken in both instances, 
and by following a few simple rules, 
anyone can do a pleasingly satisfac- 
tory decoration with lustres. 


Properties of Lustres 

Lustres are made from the same 
basic copper materials as the pure 
metals. Pigments are either precious 
metals or the oxides of certain base 
metals. Many years ago, all lustres 
were imported and were very pure in 
quality. When they began to be pro- 
duced domestically, manufacturers 
were handicapped because they were 
not allowed to use some of the best 
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THE OVERGLAZE PAGE 


How to Use 
LUSTRES 


by ZENA HOLST 


metals—such as cobalt and uranium 
—for such purposes. The necessity for 
substituting synthetics posed a prob- 
lem which resulted in inferior proper- 
ties in the composition of certain lus- 
tre colors. Only recently, since the 
perfection of formulas with available 
metals and by using many new min- 
eral oxides, have the domestic lustres 
become comparable with the old im- 
ported colors. 

The selection of lustres embraces 
every conceivable color ranging from 
white to black. Descriptive trade 
names, although similar, vary with 
the producers. Lustres from each 
manufacturer have more or less indi- 
vidual characteristics. Formulas are 
not standardized, and some “makes” 
are a better quality than others. The 
beauty of lustres lies not only in the 
metal sheen, but also in the irides- 
cence and radiancy. 

Some manufacturers make lustres 
specifically intended for commercial 
use where large quantities are needed 
—particularly for spraying. Mass pro- 
duced lustres usually are not as irid- 
escent as those put up in small quan- 
tities for the hand decorator. Regard- 
less of their color, lustres in bottles 
or vials look very much the same—a 
brownish liquid much like liquid gold, 
but of a thinner consistency. Visco- 
sity of lustres varies with the color, 
being greater in the darker colors. 
This is explained further in my in- 
structions for application. 


Properties of Light Colors 
Opal, the “pearl” colors, mother 
of pearl, and those called “marble” 
colors are the most iridescent. These 
are mostly tint colors and are slightly 
more expensive than the plain colors 
which have no iridescent properties. 
Some iridescent tints are quite simi- 
liar in effect. Mother of pearl shows 
a greater percentage of pink and lav- 
ender in the mixture which resembles 
the coloring of a sea shell, compared 
with opal which contains more blue 
and green. There are many other 
pearl colors such as yellow pearl, 
green pearl, blue pearl, etc. 
The marble colors also come in 
darker colors such as green gold mar- 
(Continued on page 36) 










Send for your 
FREE copy of the latest 
CRAFTOOLS CATALOG of 
ceramic equipment and tools. 


CRAFTOOLS, Inc. 


Dept. CM. 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y 
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Materials for 
Decorating Ceramics 
. FULL STUDIO DISCOUNT 
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as i fully illustrated catalog! 
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Roglaze—prepared Drakenfeld glazes 
For Your Xmas Glaze Decoration 
68181—Copper Green, 4 oz. jar -60 
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68194—Searlet Red, oz, jar 
The best by test. ‘&. 06 tiring!” 
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1331 Race St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Gloss-Matic, Zirco & Elliot Molds. 
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FRANCESS PERMA STAINS, WB WOOD 
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FREE COLOR CHART 


For free your copy of the color chart re- 
produced on the outside back cover and 
instructions on the use of underglazes write: 


MAYCO COLORS, Inc. 


10645 Chandler Blvd. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 





ENAMELISTS 


AND HOBBYISTS 
Are You Tired of Old Shapes? 
Are You Tired of 
Paying High Prices? 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Showing many new shapes 
and low, low prices. 


COPPERSHAPE CO. 
36 Circuit Dr. Edgewood, R.I. 











TOOLS - CLAYS. 





a most complete selection of ceramic— 
sculpture — casting tools and materials for 
beginners — students — professionals. — 
and our own famous 


DELLA ROBBIA CLAY 


—bakes ceramic-hard in your kitchen oven 
in a few minutes; cuts costs to pennies. Send 
for complete kit CM600, only $5.95, and free 
catalogue CM3 

fpeese 


304 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Ceramic & Porcelain Green Ware 
Instructions & Supplies—Lacing Figurines 
China Painting & Glazing. Distributor: 
Harrop Ceramics—Mayco Colors. 
Ceramic Service & Gift Shop 
308 McCorkle Ave. on Rt. 60 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 








SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 


(Let us help you with your ceramic needs. 
We have a complete line of school supplies 
and equipment: slips, clays, colors, kilns, 
wheels, tools, brushes, sprayers, pens, and 
books. Free catalogues to schools and ce- 
ramic teachers: Ceramic-Molds Enameling. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 
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Materials ond Equipment ~_ 
SPECIAL PREPARED BODIES 
Our business has been expanded to in- 
clude all types of clay bodies—varied col- 
ors for slip-casting, throwing and sculpture. 
Cones 06 to 8 (art ware and stoneware). 
Write for special clay sheet. 
OUR AIM IS QUALITY 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
62 Horatio St. N.Y.C., N.Y. 
(WA 4-6019) 

Wholesale and Retail 
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Overglaze Page 
(Continued from page 35) 
ble, as well as lighter colors like white 
gold marble and gray marble. 
Properties of Dark Colors 

Dark colors contain a higher con- 
centration of pure metals and pro- 
duce brilliant rather than iridescent 
colors. Those containing the largest 
percentage of gold metal show high- 
lights of gold in the finished piece. 
These beautiful colors range from 
rose to ruby, maroon, purple, copper 
and black. Copper is a very rich, dark 
color with a play of red, purple and 
gold in the highlights. 

Lustres, if kept tightly closed in the 
bottle, will keep indefinitely. How- 
ever, the shelf life of rose and ruby 
is very short. These colors congeal 
quickly and cannot be reclaimed to 
proper consistency. Therefore, it is 
wise to buy these colors only when you 
are ready to use them. 

(To be continued) 


Enameled Clocks 
(Continued from page 19) 

To hold the numbers in position, 
Oppi marked the back of the face 
board at exact intervals from the 
center hole. He then screwed quarter- 
inch dowel sticks into place. To pre- 
vent the dowels from splitting, they 
first were drilled with a wood drill. 

He cut 12 half-inch copper strips 
2% inches long, bent each as shown 
in the sketch, and drilled a hole in 
the center of each strip. He then bent 
each strip to conform to the curvature 
of the number to which it would be 
attached. He chose soft solder to hold 
the strips in place since the tempera- 
ture necessary for melting it is not 
high enough to affect the enamel on 
the opposite surface. Oppi advises a 
short soldering period, and _ stresses 
that all materials must be kept abso- 
lutely clean. 

In the final assembly, he screwed 
the numbers in place and also the 
clock mechanism. The shaft which 
holds the hands of the clock projects 
forward, and Oppi cautions that there 
must be enough clearance to allow 
the hands to operate freely. 

“Think the whole idea through 
thoroughly,” Oppi advises, “including 
the assembly and mounting of the 
parts, so that no hitches develop to 
hinder the completion of the project.” 

Numerous ideas for enameled clocks 
are possible. They are fun to do and 
expand the possibilities of enameling. 
Besides, they give you a great feeling 
of accomplishment. @ 

NEXT MONTH Oppi will show CM 
readers how he made an exciting and 
interesting enameled. clock entirely from 
pre-cut copper shapes—the kind that can 
be purchased from any supplier. You 
won’t want to miss the final article!—Ed. 
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I oars exes nisie. Soa 
Roder Ceramic Studio . 35 
Rovin Ceramics ..... ey | 
Schmid, Ludwig, Molds . 31 
Sculpture House ........ 36 
Seeley's Ceramic Service 36 
Soriano Ceramics, Inc, . .30 
Stewart Clay Co. ..... 10 
Sunny's Custom Ceramics ae 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 30 
Thompson, Thomas C., Co. ca 
Thurston Studio ....... 30 
Trinity Ceramic Supply . 32 
United Artist Materials 33 
Ward, S. Paul Me 
Wilton Pottery ..30 
Wolfe, Jack D. 36 
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MONTHLY 


HANDBOOKS 


Approved and recommended by teachers 
everywhere. Used by hobby groups — schools — 
art and craft centers. Three color covers— 
profusely _ illustrated — step-by-step photo 
technique. 


Copper Enameling 


Twenty-one of the articles on copper enameling by Jean 
O’Hara and Jo Rebert, which have appeared in CM since 
June 1954, have been combined in book form and carefully 
indexed. Proclaimed the best in basic instruction, this hand- 
book includes basic fundamentals as well as illustrated how- 
to-do-its on jewelry. The publishers are proud to present 
this material under one cover as a service to teachers, hobby- 
ists, and students. The step-by-step projects in this volume 
make it an excellent working handbook: the text and detail- 
ed index make it a valuable source of reference. $2.00 


* 
Underglaze Decoration 
The sure-fire CERAMICS MONTHLY photo _tech- 


nique catches Marc Bellaire as he creates a startling variety 
of new designs before your eyes—teaching the ultimate in 
quality underglaze decorating. ‘Thirty-seven step-by-step de- 
sign projects, 86 original motifs, 101 finished (glazed and fir- 
ed) pieces and 286 lively illustrations in all. Marc Bellaire 
personally guides you from the basic skills of underglazing 
to the final how-to instruction for specific designs. This 
handbook shows you how to create your own interesting and 
exciting designs by learning to recognize basic shapes. $3.00 





CERAMICS MONTHLY Book Department 


4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
Please send me the following CM HANDBOOKS: 


copies of COPPER ENAMELING @ $2 a copy. 
___copies of UNDERGLAZE DECORATION @ $3 a copy. 
(CM pays postage) 


Name 


Address 


ee a _ 


Ohio Residents add 3% Sales Tax. 
| enclose [] Check [-] Money order 











INSTRUCTIONS ON HOW TO PAINT WITH CERAMIC GUDERGLATES 
STEPAY-STEP PROTO LESSONS OM CREATING GRIGINAL DESIGNS 





64 pages of instruction 
Full-size 812" x 1%" format 
Profusely illustrated 
Step-by-step photos 


Order from your dealer—or 
direct 
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39 Light Flesh 40. Oriental Flesh 41. Orange 


6. Violet 


7. Purple 





10. Crimson 11 Ruby Red 12. Deep Rose 42 Light Yellow 43. Lemon Vellow 44. Chartreuse 
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45. Golden Yellow 
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50. Jet Black 51. China White 
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BRILLIANCE 
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25. time = 26. My 64. Art Green «© 65. Art Seaweed 66. Ar 


MANUFACTURED BY MAYCO COLORS: 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








